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; The Week. 


Tue tariff bill has passed the House, but it has elicited sufficient op- 
position, to judge from the tone of the Western journals, to make its 
defeat in the Senate very probable. Perhaps the very best thing its 
friends could do would be to get the Tribune to cease defending pro- 
tection, as its peculiar style of argument is daily making converts to 
free trade. In an article on Saturday it laid it down that if a ‘chain 
of mountains” were to rise up on Monday night out of the earth, 
“compass the United States round about, and cut off communication 
with the rest of the world,” we should, “ with the ideas now rife 
in the Union,” have a “more free, full, robust, independent, integral, 
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a quiet and formal expression of inability to attend. The general has 
already proved himself the greatest orator in America, and we think 
his letter on this occasion may be referred to as a “ model of epistolary 
correspondence.” Mr. O'Gorman, the orator of the day, spoke, as he . 
always speaks, well, and supplied the Society with about the usual 
number of sophisms and truisms in better English than the Society is 
used to. He was followed by Mr. 8. 8. Cox, who contented himself 
| with “expanding a sentiment” of * bis eloquent friend,’ Mr, O'Gorman, 
but by the time he got it expanded it was an exceedingly light and 
mysterious article. The sentiment was that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a “revolutionary document.” From this Mr, Cox deduced 
the proposition that the origin of our liberties was to be found “ far 
back of the Magna Charta,” and “reposing in eternal might.” What 

or where this is, we must leave the reader to find out for himself, 
| Much of the political oratory of the day is becoming a great deal too 
| abstruse for us. 





—__—___—__—_0.-e_____ 


New York enjoyed the spectacle last week of hearing the decisions 
of one of its courts reviewed and morally overruled by a lawyer whose 
proper place is on the bench, but who was turned off it a year or two 
ago to make way for a man who was expelled from the army for 
drunkenness, and for whom nobody claims even one of the qualifica- 
tions which a judge ought to possess. Judge Cardozo’s decision, that 
a license to sell liquor is property, and, as such, protected from 
revocation by the constitution, was severely criticised and refuted by 
| Judge Bosworth, at a meeting of the Board of Health, in a speech 
Jeveny removed what little doubt there was in the public mind as to the 
| value of the Cardozo judgment. Judge Cardozo’s ruling was thoroughly 
| revolutionary, and set at naught some of the most firmly established 
principles of our jurisprudence, such, for instance, as that most familiar 
| one, that every contract must be supported by a consideration. 





-— 
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THe Common Council has perpetrated another monstrous swindle 


national life than under an unrestricted intercourse with foreign | by giving, over the Mayor's veto, a contract to the Gas Company for 
. | ~ . . . . “4 
nations can ever be brought about.” If there should be a sudden _ twenty years, at present rates, for lighting the city with coal gas. There 
and violent reaction in the direction of free trade it will be in} js no question about the character of the transaction, and the Z'ribune 
@ great measure due to the preaching of this sort of nonsense by | 


the champions of protection. What makes it all the greater non- 
sense is, that this grand plan “ for creating a full, robust, and inde- 
pendent national life” was tried by the Chinese during some thou- 
sands of years and failed pretty miserably. In fact, what renders 
modern civilization progressive, and, therefore, superior to ancient 
civilization, is the unrestricted intercourse between different nations 
by which it is marked. It is this which saves it from stagnation 
or decline. It was to put an end to the surrounding of nations 
with “ chains of mountains,” either moral or physical, that Christ came 
and that modern science works. The building up of certain branches 
of national industry in a new country by protective duties is a rational 
scheme, and capable of defence by many strong arguments, but we 
would warn all sensible protectionists of the danger of having their 
cause advocated, as the Tribune advocates it, by men whose political 
philosophy seems to be that of His Majesty Che-hwang-te, of the Tsin 
dynasty, with a slight dash in it of the Christianity of the Merovingian 
era. 


_< 
> 





THERE was less speaking than usual on the Fourth of July. 
Tammany Society of this city did its best to celebrate the occasion, and 
drew a characteristic letter from Mr. Seward. There was a child-like 


simplicity about it which reminded one of the famous telegram of the 
22d of February. From General Grant, we are glad to say, came simply 





The. 


gives notice that an “ earnest effort” will be made next winter to abolish 
the Common Council. We hope this may prove true. The pecuniary 
loss to the tax-payers caused by this band of swindlers is, after all, the 
smallest part of the evil they work. The very existence of such a body 
as the Common Council in a city like this is injurious to public morals, 
as it is a constant corrupter of the poor. The rise, through city politics, 
of the worst blackguards of the worst wards to wealth and influence, is 
a spectacle whose evil influence on the ignorant and the young neither 
/school nor church can counteract. There is little use in preaching 
virtue within a stone's throw of the hall in which a conclave of knaves, 
raised from the very dregs of society, are dividing the public funds 
amongst them, selling the public offices and contracts, levying black- 
mail on the men of property, spending their gains in fast horses and 
champagne, and laughing at their victims, 
cipal independence ” 
of the nuisance. 





No theories about “ muni- 
ought to stand in the way of the speedy abatement 


ome 


| Senator TRUMBULL’s bill to regulate removals from office is a well- 
| considered effort to redeem the public service, as far as may be, from 
the corruption of political subserviency to the Executive, It is grounded 
upon the principle that the constitutional power to appoint implies the 
_ power to remove, and that the President, who is obliged to obtain the 
consent of the Senate in the first instance, must also respect its will in 
the second, There is great virtue in the provision that when, the 
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Senate not being in session, the President shall have removed an officer | 
for disability or misconduct—a privilege clearly required by the public | 
interest to be vested in him—he shall, within a month after that body 
has assembled, give the reasons for his action. Men are never so ready 
to confess their motives as they are to incur by their deeds the sus- 
picion of unworthy motives; and though it may be utopian to assume | 
that a President of the United States would not dare to announce | 
that a difference of political opinions was the sole cause of any given 
dismissal, or that it ought properly to determine continuance in office, | 
still, such an announcement would undoubtedly give rise to a healthy | 
public sentiment before which this indecency would perish. It might | 


jumps in triumph on their dead bodies. 
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and sense of social obligation, and often converts him into a sort of 
moral ruffian, who gloats over the last agonies of his enemies, and 
Horse-jockeys have long been 
a subject of much solicitude to moral philosophers and home mission- 
aries. We commend the fraternity of Copperhead editors to their at- 
tention. If they can even make them decent, we shall excuse their 
failure to make them virtuous. 





~—_ 
>< 


THe Jamaica Commission has brought in its report. They con- 
clude that there was ground for fearing a general insurrection of the 


have sufficed, perhaps, to have provided that no office-holder should be | blacks, had the rioters been successful; commend the energy displayed 


removed without being previously notified ; in which case, if he de- 
manded a hearing before the Senate, the President might then have | 
been called upon to produce his charges. But we have reached that | 
point where it is safest not to presume infallible rectitude in any | 
official. We should hope that even Mr, Trumbull would not object | 
to removals on account of a neglect of business in the pursuit of pol- | 


itics. This would be a reform second only to the one he proposes. | 


eee | 


Mr. Sewarp has the most illimitable faith in the virtue, he says, | 
and in the good sense, he says, of the American people. About his | 
confidence in their illimitable gullibility he says nothing, in public, but | 
every now and then he gives a striking proof of it. It is a month or 
, more or less, since he was at Auburn talking about the Democracy | 
in a way that may have served Governor Morton as a model for his 
recent indictment of that party. On the Fourth of July we actually 
find him in Tammany among sachems and braves with all their war 
paint on, A Blackfoot medicine-man in a Sioux war council would 
have as good a right to expect a cordial reception. But no reflections 
of that sort trouble Mr. Seward. Memory may be his enemy ; it is 
hope he relies on always. Tammany, which during the war kept Mr. | 
Chanler and Mr. Benjamin Wood in Congress, Mr. Seward praises 
sweetly for its unfaltering devotion to the Union, and he calls it a true 
Union League. For proofs of this character he wisely goes to the pic- 
tures on the society's letter of invitation. He was highly pleased, he | 
said, with the vignette and with the associated hues with which it was | 
colored—namely, the red, white, and blue. He liked the temple of 
liberty, he liked the eagle of the American continent which protected 
it, he liked the ships and railroads indicative of progress and _ pros- 
perity. Also, with that facility of being pleased which is peculiarly 
his own, he delights in the “ significant conjunction of dates,” 1866 | 
and 1776; unabashed he goes on to subtract one from the other and 
the difference he finds to be ninety—ninety years, however. The criti- | 
cisms on the Tammany letter-paper are new, the other half of the letter | 
is old. The South, ever since ’61, has had a continuing right to send | 
loyal representatives to Congress, and Congress is bound to admit them | 

—that is Mr. Seward’s belief, and it was well known to be his belief | 
before he thought it necessary to go into Tammany Hall. It is kindin 
Mr. Seward, and right, to wish to get the Southerners into the Union | 
as soon as possible; but he might better have left it to Tammany alone 
to have a political party all ready for them as soon as they get back. 
Though he join in that labor, it will not be for him to reap the reward ; 
neither the South nor Tammany has his convenient memory. 


so 








by Governor Eyre in the earlier steps taken for the restoration of order; 
condemn him for the discretion accorded to military officers after the 
disturbances had ceased ; pronounce the hanging, whipping, and de- 
struction of property to which these gentlemen resorted unnecessary, 
wanton, and cruel; and declare the trial and execution of Gordon ille- 
gal. The report is on the whole judicial in its tone, though displaying 
everywhere a strong desire not to bear too hard on Eyre in its infer- 
ences. But the mere facts which the commission rehearse, as proved, 
are in themselves a worse condemnation than any opinion the report 
could pronounce. The reluctance of the commissioners to speak out 
their full mind has excited a good deal of severe comment in England. 
But had the victims of Eyre’s negligence or cruelty been white, we are 
satisfied that no man in the country would have dared to put one line 
on paper which would even look like extenuation of the governor's 
conduct. The tenderness shown him, even by such a body as the com- 
missioners, proves how deep-seated the feeling is down in the breasts 
of the best members of the Anglo-Saxon race, that crimes committed 
against an “ inferior race” are somehow less heinous than crimes com- 
mitted against white men, and that even the “ British Constitution” 
loses some of its virtue when its protection is thrown over-a negro. 
Mr. Eyre has been removed, but it is to be hoped that the matter will 
not rest here. Gordon’s trial was illegal, and his execution was murder. 
If its perpetrators are allowed to go unwhipped of justice, no man’s life 
in a colony would be safe. Any disturbance that a crack-brained 
governor happened to think serious would place all his enemies or crit- 
ics at his mercy. 





Tue telegraphic news from Germany is a farrago of contradic- 
tions and improbabilities, of little use, except to furnish headings for 
“extras.” A “desperate battle between the Prussians and Austrians,” 


'near Skalitz, seems to have been a cavalry skirmish, and the an- 


nouncement that “the Prussians retreated leaving their dead and 
wounded on the field,” has little value till we know how many dead 
and wounded there were. If there were only a dozen the affair will 
hardly exercise much influence on the fortunes of the war. Another 
Berlin telegraph tells of another “spirited engagement,” “ lasting till 
midnight” (this has an awful sound), in which a Prussian division and 
brigade were engaged, but whether the brigade was not included in 
the division does not appear, though it is most likely it was. Of the 
magnitude of this conflict we may form an idea from the fact that the 
telegraphic chronicler mentions as a prominent fact that the Prussians 
lost a colonel, lieutenant, and captain. te omits to state, which we 


think he might have done with safety, that they also lost a lieutenant, 


oe 


Senator Lane, of Kansas, shot himself a few days ago, while suf- | 
fering from incipient disease of the brain—a calamity which may any | 
day overtake any man in the community, and which is in its nature so | 
awful that one would suppose that even Democratic editors were civ- 
ilized enough to treat its victims with decency. The Albany Argus, | 
however, maundered over the death of poor Preston King as a judg- | 
ment of Providence brought down by political misconduct, and now 
the New York -vpress, atter publishing a long account of Lane’s last 
wrestlings with his malady, assumes them to have been indications of 
a fear of death inspired by an ill-spent life. It is said that no man, 
however honest, can have much to do with horses without becoming | 
more or less of a knave; and it would seem that editing party news- | 
papers has a similarly prejudicial effect on a man’s taste and humanity 


a sergeant, and a corporal. The only thing which seems certain is that 
the Prussians have entered Bohemia, and the advanced parties of the 
Hence small affairs, which the 
French call ‘* combats,” which commanders are apt to encourage at 


two armies are coming in collision. 


the opening of a campaign as a means of improving the morale of the 


troops, but which, by the time the news of them gets to the telegraphic 
operators at Brussels and elsewhere, grow into “desperate battles.” 


| The King of Hanover is trying to make terms before he surrenders his 
|army, which is caught in the Prussian rear, and is having an unhappy 


time. A question of some interest now, but on which we have seen 
no light thrown, is, who is the directing military man of Prussia? Her 
operations so far have been marked by extraordinary vigor, concentra- 
tion, rapidity, and secrecy; but who presides over them? We hear of 
no Prussian Benedek, or La Marmora, or Victor Emanuel. 
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THe campaign in Italy has opened with a disaster to the Italians. 
The King, with about half the army and the reserve, seems to have 
marched full tilt into the Quadrilateral, apparently with the view of 
making a diversion in favor of Cialdini, who was operating on the Po 
with about 70,000 men, and is said to have crossed it at Polesella, The 


Austrians, however, did not trouble themselves about Cialdini. They | 


marched out of Verona on the 24th of June, at daybreak, attacked the | 
King early in the morning at Custozza, and drove him from all his po- 
sitions with heavy loss, after a sanguinary and protracted engagement. 
The fact seems to be that the Austrians need not have fought at all, ex- | 
cept for the moral effect, as, had they chosen to stay behind their for- 
tified lines, they might have bid him defiance. The Imperial despatches 
show that the Italians fought obstinately, and inflicted severe loss on 
the enemy, and left the field in good order. Probably, under all the 
circumstances, no troops in the world could have done more, though we | 
perceive the French have already begun to sneer, as if Solferino and 
Magenta had not been dearly bought victories. The next best thing to 
winning is to deserve to win. An accident may give a bad army and a 
bad general a great triumph; but to be defeated after fighting bravely, 
and yet not to abate either heart or hope, is something of which only a 
great people is capable ; and we shall probably be better able to conjec- 
ture what the future of Italy is to be, from seeing the manner in which 
the Italian troops and the nation will bear this reverse, than from seeing | 
them victorious in Mantua and Verona. The soil of Italy has in every | 
age borne men fitted to satisfy her aspirations; and now that she is in | 
a heroic mood, and yearns, of all things, for freedom and independence, | 
we may be sure she will not prove barren of soldiers who know both 
how to conquer and how to die. 


| 
| 
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THE Spanish Minister of State, M. Bermudez de Castro, has made a 
statement in the Cortes in defence of the bombardment of Valparaiso, 
in which he maintains that the bombardment was not “ barbarous,” be- 
cause it was permitted by the laws of war; so, however, is the sack of 
a stormed town, and the massacre of the garrison and inhabitants. The 
treatment of Magdeburg was legal; but what does the world think 
of Tilly? He adds, moreover, that besides being legal, it was provoked | 
by the Chilians using torpedoes for the annoyance of the blockading | 
squadron ; but torpedoes are used for the annoyance and destruction of 
fighting men, of men “ whose business,” as the old song says, “ ’t is to 
die,’ and to retaliate by pitching shot and shell into private houses 
amongst women and children, as an end, not as a means, and without 
any expectation of taking the place, is * barbarous.” Firing grape and 
canister into close columns is awful work, but it is one of the risks for 
which soldiers bargain; to revenge it, by blazing away at the enemy's 
women and children, would be plainly brutal. The remainder of M. de 
Castro’s address is frivolous. The whole defence is that of a man 
speaking for a fallen state, to whom the pettiest triumphs are grateful, 
and in which decrepitude has crushed out all nobleness and all pride. 





2 
_ 





On the 26th ult. Earl Russell, in the House of Lords, and Mr. Glad- 


stone in the Commons, announced that the Queen, after a personal | 


interview that afternoon, had accepted the resignations they had ten- 
dered after their defeat on the reform bill. The new cabinet to be 
constructed by Earl Derby is as yet a matter of speculation ; the ottice 
of Foreign Secretary being, however, generally assigned to the earl’s 
son, Lord Stanley. Mr. Disraeli is named to succeed Mr. Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


oe 
_e 





CouRTESY goes a great way. One of the Prussian legation in Italy 
is charged with the protection of Austrian subjects and interests, and 
with the keeping of the archives of the Austrian legations suppressed 
along with the former states of the Peninsula. An Austrian subject, 
employed by the same legation, found himself the other day alone in 


the bureau when a crowd came to salute it with cries of “ Death to | 


Austria! Hurrah for Bismark!” The unfortunate official was con- 
strained to appear at the window and bow his acknowledgments. 


CONGRESS, 

Monday, July 2.—In the Senate, the committee of conference on the Paria Expo 
sition bill reported an amendment, which was agreed to and the bill passed. That o 
the Freedmen’s Bureau bill also reported, sustaining the Senate's proposition in 
gard to the lands held under Gen, Sherman's order, by which the former owners may 
recover of the present possessors having a valid title, in exchange for a six years 
lease of twenty acres, under a warrant from the direct tax commissioners; the said 
twenty acres being purchasable at the end of the six years for not more than $1 50 per 
acre. The report was agreed to, and the bill went up to the President 


In the House, Mr. Clark's resolution concerning the rights of the Fenians as be 
ligerents (offered June 4) was rejected without a division. The tariff bill was debate: 
in Committee of the Whole. The special committee on the Rousseau-Grinnel! im 
broglio reported by the majority in favor of expelling the former for his assault, and 
of censuring the latter for the personal reflections which provoked it ; also of bringing 
to trial, for contempt of the privileges of the House, Mr. Roussean’s abettors. The 
minority simply advised'a reprimand of Mr. Rousseau. Laid on the table and ordered 
to be printed. 


July 5.—The Senate agreed to the conference report on the army appropriation 
bill, which remains substantially the Senate's. 

The House agreed to the conference report on the army appropriation bill. Three 
pages of the tariff bill were disposed of during the day, and the discussion was cou 
tinued in the first of the evening sessions, concluding with section 10 


July 6.—The Senate was chiefly occupied with the tariff bill, which Mr. Wilson, of 
Massachusetts, pronounced a Western measure distasteful to the manufacturers of the 
East, who had protection enough. 

The House refused ($4 to 46) to lay on the table the bill granting pensions to the 
officers and soldiers of the war of 1812, but recommitted it by 74 yeas to 46 nays. The 
tariff bill was debated. The conference report on the internal revenue bill was 
adopted—yeas, 71; nays, 57. 


July 7.—In the Senate, a remonstrance was presented from the New York Chamber 
of Commerce against the tariff bill. A bill was reported from the Judiciary Com 
mittee to regulate removals from office conformably to the present method of appoint 
ment. 

The House passed a bill to quiet land titles in California, and then resumed consid 
eration of the tariff bill, reaching section 17. 


July 9.—The Senate passed the House bill relating to pilots and pilot regulations 
Also the army bill, which was amended so as to provide for three colored cavalry regi 
ments and to dispense with three regiments of the Veteran Reserve Corps 

The House adhered to its own army bill—yeas, 48; nays, 30. 
the tariff bill were disposed of. 


Sections 17 to 3 of 


<> 
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FREEDMEN 


In a circular (No. 7, July 2) Gen. Howard calls the attention of his 
assistant commissioners to the homestead act approved by the Presi 
dent June 21, which enables freedmen (as well as whites) who have not 
borne arms against the United States to enter upon public lands in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida at any time during the 
current year. Each applicant must file an affidavit that he is head of 
a family, or twenty-one years of age, or has served in the army or navy, 
and applies for himself only; and on paying $5 can enter at once on 
not more than eighty acres of land. At the end of five years, the land 
having been held and cultivated, a full title can be secured by further 
payment of 35. 

Circular 8 (July 5) exhorts the agents of the Bureau to increased 
vigilance, in view of the fresh outrages upon freedmen and officers in 
Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas. Whenever the freedmen come be- 
fore the courts, the agents must be their protection against injustice. 

Gen. Gill, on duty in South Carolina, says: “There is a growing 
disposition on the part of the whites to have the freedmen educated ; 
and with the better class of citizens, who really have an interest in the 
planting of this section of the State, the Bureau is popular, as it is 
distasteful to the enemies of liberty and justice.” 


— North Carolina has 133 schools, 155 teachers, and 10,806 scholars. 


—Two pictures from Georgia: On the 30th of June there is a meet- 
ing of the Superior Court at Augusta, to consider the subject of estab- 
lishing schools for the freedmen, The mayor promises his aid, and 
| the colored people gladly respond to his request that they shall co-oper 
‘ate. On the 4th they celebrate the day in a quiet and orderly man 

ner, cheering the mayor, who has again patronized them, and Genera! 
| Tillson, who has lent them flags and sabres. Speeches are made by 
| both parties, and the mayor says he would not for a thousand dollars 
|have forfeited the compliment paid him. 





The other picture is of an 
|alleged negro murderer, whose victim was a white woman, arrested at 
| Macon and hurried back to Wilkinson County, where he is horribly 
; mutilated and then burned alive. 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Tne question of international copyright seems to have fallen to the 
ground in Congress, and instead of providing for the rights of foreign 
authors, measures are being taken to deprive them of the little revenue 
they now enjoy, arising from the sale of imported books, by increasing 
the duties on books to a useless and absurd figure. Twenty-five per 
cent. ad valorem in addition to twenty cents per pound by weight is a 
duty which will effectually destroy the book trade. It plays into the 
hands of a few publishers whose chief business is pirating English 
books, and is especially severe on students and literary men, who are 
thus deprived of books which are necessary to them and cannot be re- 
printed here. American authors also feel its weight, because pub- 
lishers, finding a ready market for their reprints of foreign books, which 
cost them nothing more than the paper and printing, are unwilling to 
make uncertain ventures on native works, where a part of the profit 
goes to the author. There is no excuse for the increase of duty except 
the rapacity of certain publishers and the ignorance of certain so- 
called statesmen. The revenue derived from importations of books 
has never been so great as when the duties were fixed at the moderate 
scale of eight and ten per cent. The addition of twenty cents per 
pound weight is intended to put a stop to the importation of books in 
sheets, and of the printing in England of American books. It is espe- 
cially foolish to desire to stop this, because there is not the plausible 
excuse that it is necessary for the interests of the country that the 
books consumed here should be manufactured here; and as the book 
manufacture does not require the expensive apparatus and machinery 
that cotton-spinning does, books will be printed here as they were be- 
fore, as soon as they can be done here as cheaply as abroad. In a 
country the basis of which is universal suffrage it is of great import- 
ance that knowledge should be universally diffused. One way to at- 
tain this end is by making it cheap; and the best way of making it 
cheap is by lowering the duties and allowing the best literature a free 
circulation. 

—The question of the rights of authors is one of considerable diffi- 
culty. Should a song be allowed a copyright, like a dramatic piece, so 
that it could not be sung without benefit to the author? At present, 
both in England and the United States, a popular song is sung at all 
the concerts, and brings in much to the manager and nothing to the 
author except its consequent sale. The rights of dramatic authors are 
sufficiently protected, but there is as yet in England no protection to 
the authors of books against dramatists who take their plots and even 
their language and use them on the stage. A bill which was lately 
introduced into Parliament on this subject by Lord Lyttleton has failed. 
The bill in question was introduced at the request of Mrs. Henry Wood, 
who had suffered from the production on the stage of “East Lynne” in 
an offensively vulgar manner, the lessee of the theatre where it was 
brought out at the same time refusing her any share in its profits. 


—The dramatic authors of Paris have lately founded a publishing 
agency of theirown. No class of literature brings such great profits 
for so small an outlay, and no authors are treated worse by their pub- 
lishers than dramatic authors, It is only when the dramatist’s reputa- 
tion is a fortune in itself that the publishers are willing to pay a reasona- 
ble price to the author for his work. Messrs. Levy Freres are especially 
noted for their sharp bargains with dramatic authors. They gave to 
M. Bouchardy, for instance, one hundred dollars for the copyright of 
“Lazare le Patre,” and the sale ran up to 120,000 copies. M. Louis 
Lacour is the general agent of the concern, and an office has been opened 
on the Boulevard. 

—Méry, the prolific French novelist, who was able to write on every 
subject, and equally at home in all, is dead. A graceful and spirituel 
writer, his books too often illustrated subjects which would be unen- 
durable in English. His death makes a void in contemporary French 
literature, though he really belonged to the epoch of Louis Philippe, 
which he had outlived. 

—“The name of Catherine Fanshawe,” says Miss Mitford, in her 





“ Recollections of a Literary Life,” “is connected with the whole ot 
that glorious society which formed the pride and ornament of London 
during the early part of the present century—the society which, after a 
short interregnum, succeeded the illustrious circle that had formed the 
great literary club in the days of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and 
Reynolds, And amongst this society, at once so dazzling and so 
charming, there was no name more distinguished for brilliant and 
various talent, or for every attractive quality, than that of Catherine 
Fanshawe.” One of the survivors of that society, Mr. Harness, has at 
last presented to the wide circle of Miss Fanshawe’s admirers a privately 
printed volume containing some of her drawings and etchings and many 
of her poems and letters. Her powers as an artist were quite remarkable 
in every kind, but she chiefly excelled in the humorous. Many of her 
groups recall the best manner of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who himself 
acknowledged his indebtedness to her. In poetry her taste was chiefly 
for parody. She could have written any number of “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” The following ballad, for instance, a friend and admirer of 
Wordsworth wondered had never been shown him by the poet himself: 


* The trees that grow upon the shore 
Have grown a hundred years or more ; 
So long there is no knowing. 
Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow; 
But still they grew, and grew, and grew, 
As if they ‘d nothing else to do, 
But ever to be growing. 


** Fix'd are their feet in solid earth, 
Where winde can never blow, 
But visitings of deeper birth 
Have reached their roots below. 
For they have gained the river’s brink, 
And of the living waters drink. 


** And I have said. my little Will, 
Why should not he continue still 
A thing of nature’s rearing? 
A thing beyond the world’s control, 
A living vegetable soul, 
No human sorrow fearing.” 
Miss Fanshawe was an intimate acquaintance of the Misses Berry, 
whose “ Recollections” was the great literary book of last fall. She 
was a very clever letter-writer, and one of her letters gives an admirable 
sketch of a dinner party at Sir Humphry Davy’s, where Byron and 
Madame de Staél met each other. The account is worthy of being set 
by the side of Lewes’s sketch of the meeting between Goethe and Mad- 
ame de Staél. Miss Fanshawe was one of those “ two or three young 
women of rank who, at different times,” according to Moore, “ formed 
the subject of Byron’s matrimonial dreams.” Though he could not 
make up his mind to give his name to the lady, he allowed her well- 


known charade on “ The Letter H” to pass as his. 


—aA very useful guide to the study of the causes of the German 
war, and of the relative political situations and exigencies of the great 
powers of Europe, is a collection of essays just published by Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff, M.P., entitled “ Studies in European Politics.” 
The essays, seven in number, are all very carefully written, and have 
appeared before in various reviews. The subjects treated of are Spain, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and that almost incompre- 
hensible body, the Germanic Diet. The history of this body, and of 
the various efforts at German unity, Mr. Duff makes quite clear to 
the reader. Sketches of all the principal European statesmen are 
given and the key-notes to their characters sounded. Of Count Bis- 
mark Mr, Duff says: “ The ground tone of his character, it has been 
truly said, is i3pic, but that o8p¢ which takes in public life so offen- 
sive a form does not seem incompatible in his case with much geniality 
in private life, and it would not be difficult to cite instances of the 
ease with which he obtained influence over persons who are brought 
across him, Many stories are current which show that his conserva- 
tism does not go really so deep as that of many men who make less 
parade of their anti-liberal views; . . . for the present we have before 
us a composite being—half French Imperialist, half disciple of M. 
Gerlach— making,’ to use his own expression, ‘ Junker-Politik’ in the 
face of an angry but powerless nation.” 


—The English and Continental publishers are already issuing large 
numbers of maps of the countries which are to be the scenes of battle. 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons are issuing, in sheets, the maps of Keith 
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Johnston’s Royal Atlas. Stanford has published a very good map of 
Germany. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, advertises a variety of map: by 
Lange, and Perthes, of Gotha, many more, of which two of the best are 
“Das Festungsviereck—Verona, Peschiera, Mantua, Legnago, in Maas- 
stabe 1:150000, von Dr. A. Petermann;” and “ Schlesien, Sachsen, und 
nordliche Béhmen, Maasstab 1:740000, von A. Stieler.” If some 
American publisher would issue a selection of these maps, with an his- 
torical introduction, he would confer a great service on general readers, 
and make a very good thing for himself. 


—The first number of a new anthropological juvurnal, in quarto, 
edited by A. Ecker and L. Lindenschmidt, has just made its appear- 
ance at Brunswick, under the title of “Archiv fiir Anthropologie: 
Zeitschrift fiir Naturgeschichte und Urgeschichte der Menschen,” The 
subscription is three thalers per year. 


—Mme. Bachelin-Deflorenne has just issued “ Catalogue de Livres 
et Manuscrits, rares et précieux, relatifs & la Noblesse, en vente aux prix 
marqués, plus de 1,000 numéros,.” Of her reprint of the “ Armorial 
Général de la France” Parts I. to VIII. have appeared, and she has re- 
cently published a volume of seven hundred pages, in two columns, 
under the title of “ Etat Présent de la Noblesse Francaise,” containing, 
among other matters, “ Le Dictionnaire de la Noblesse contemporaine 
avec les noms de plus de vingt mille nobles, et Notices Généalogiques 
uvec Blasons ; la Liste Générale des Personnes qui, depuis 1803, ont fait 
changer ou modifier leurs Noms,” etc. 


+. >e 


SOIENTIFIO, 

DETERIORATION OF BITUMINOUS CoAL By KEEPING.—Observations 
made recently in Europe, by several independent observers, have shown 
that an appreciable part of the value of bituminous coals, considered as 
sources either of light or heat, may readily be lost if the coals are left ex- 
posed to the air for any great length of time after they have been raised 
from the mine. These observations are of such importance to all who deal 
with large masses of soft coal, for gas-making or in metallurgical processes, 
as to justify a somewhat detailed exposition of them. It would appear that 
all kinds of bituminous coal are liable to deteriorate on being kept in con- 
tact with the air, though some kinds suffer much more than others. The 
fact that coal thus depreciates on keeping is no novelty. It has frequently 
been remarked by the large consumers of coal that the value of this mineral 
for making gas or coke, or even as fuel, is very much lessened by long con- 
tinued exposure to air and moisture. The custom of declaring, with every 
shipment of coal from Newcastle, that the article then shipped is “ fresh 


wrought” from the mine is evidence of the prevalence at headquarters of | 


a belief that coal will, in some way or other, deteriorate by keeping. Few 
persons were prepared, however, to credit either the degree to which this 
deterioration may extend, in case a heap of coal becomes slightly heated, 
or the rapidity with which, under favorable circumstances, the wasting pro- 
cess may go on. 

It appears that coal may suffer from several causes. 


disintegration, without manifest cause; and finally, when large heaps or 
masses of coal are moistened, a sort of fermentation sets in, the coal becomes 


warm, gives off much gas, and at the same time suffers greatly from oxida- | 


tion. With some varieties of coal these changes are extremely slow, while 
with others they take place with great rapidity. 
From experiments upon Newcastle coals, Lewis Thompson has found 


that, generally speaking, the heating power of dry coal is diminished in the | 


ratio of 13 to 12 by six months’ exposure to the air and the ordinary action 
of daylight ; but when the coal is moistened the loss becomes much greater, 
especially if the bulk of the material is very large, in which event the coal 
may gradually lose almost one-half of its calorific power. 

Operating with the coal of Upper Silesia, Grundmann found that, while 
the specific gravity of the coal remained unaltered, and while the proportion 
of hygroscopic moisture in the coal had actually increased to a slight extent, 
there was a very great loss of weight in coal which had been left in heaps 
in the open air during a period of nine months. With small coal this loss 
of weight amounted at the maximum to even 58 per cent. of the original 
weight of the mineral. The proportion of ashes in the coal was found to be 
very much larger after the exposure than before. It was observed, also, 


that gaseous compounds were evolved during the weathering process, and 


that the proportion of carbon and oxygen in the coal decreased more rapidly 


ation. 


When simply ex- | 
posed to the air, but especially if the air be moist, it is liable to undergo | 
oxidation ; some kinds of coal, on the other hand, give off gas by simple | 
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| than that of the hydrogen. As the large heaps of coal became heated by 
| the chemical action going on within them, this action was itself accelerated. 
|The process was likewise more rapid when the heaps were wet by rain. 
Taking no account of the ashes contained in the coal in either case, it was 
‘found that the percentage composition of the coal was very nearly the same 
at the end of the nine months as at the beginning, so that the diminished 
| value of the weathered coal as fue’ must be mainly attributed to the large 
| proportion of ashes which it contains. Grundmann concludes his essay by 
| recommending attention to the protection of coal from the weather by 
| placing it beneath dry and well-ventilated sheds. 
| The experiments of Marsilly, in France, were upon coals from the north of 
| France, from Belgium, and from Newcastle. They relate more particularly 
| to the evolution of gas from the coal itself, less attention having here been 
| paid to the results of the chemical action of air uponit. This observer finds 
| that when bituminous coal, which has been recently mined, is exposed to 
| temperatures superior to 120° Fah., it undergoes a veritable decomposition, 
| attended by the disengagement of aqueous vapor, gases, and hydro-carbon 
oils. The evolution of gas increases as the temperature is elevated ; it is not 
abundant at temperatures lower than 212°; but at temperatures between 
that and 600° as much as one or two per cent. of the weight of the coal may 
| be given off as gas. The exhalation of gas noticed by Marsilly is evidetuly 
| similar to that which, in the mine itself, gives rise to the accumulations of 
“firedamp” which occasion the frightful explosions so common in the 
English mines. He has observed that the gas disengaged by coals taken 
from mines subject to fire-damp, consists principally of carburetted hydro 
gen; while the gas evolved from the coal of mines in which no firedamp 
occurs, is chiefly nitrogen, and is uninflammable. According to Marsilly, it 
is easy to obtain ocular evidence of this evolution of carburetted hydrogen, 
by the following experiment. Tolerably large and compact fragments of 
recently mined coal are rapidly pulverized, and the powder is placed in a 
large vessel, which is then covered with a conical bell glass. If the whole is 
| now left to itself for twelve hours a quantity of gas will collect in the upper 
| part of the bell, so that on applying a lighted match and, at the same mo 
| ment, inverting the bell-glass, the gas will take fire and burn for an instant 
| with a long, luminous flame. This experiment will not succeed with coal 
| which has been exposed to the air fora number of days; and after the ex 
| posure has lasted during several months the coal will no longer disengage 
any inflammable gas, even when heated to nearly 600°. 





| MERIVALE'S CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS.” 
| THE present volume is a sequel to the “ Conversion of the Roman 
| Empire,” published last year. In it Mr. Merivale sketches first of all 
| the condition in which the invasion of the barbarians found the Christianity 
‘of the Roman world; next, the religious and moral condition in which 
Christianity found the barbarians when they overthrew the empire, and the 
extent to which they had been prepared for the reception of the Gospel, 
either by their own progress or their contact with the Roman civilization. 
When we say that the volume is made up of the “ Boyle Lectures,” a series 
‘of sermons delivered “to order,” if we may use the expression, before a 
popular audience, and paid for by a legacy, the reader will readily under- 
stand that the work has not the historical, or philosophical, or literary value 
| which Mr. Merivale might under other circumstances have given it. The 
| eight lectures of which it is composed might readily have been compressed 
‘into one without the slightest damage to the arguments and with a great 
saving of time and labor to the printer and reader. ‘Two-thirds at least of 
| the text consists of that sort of filling up which in periodical literature has 
received the appropriate name of * padding,” and the object of which is to 
| persuade the reader that he is getting a great deal of very fine writing for 
| very little money. How ill at ease Mr. Merivale feels himself in the posi- 
| tion of a Boyle lecturer, and how awkwardly he fills the place of a profes- 
sional “ apologist,’’ is easily seen by any one who compares the style and 
method of the “ History of the Romans under the Empire” with those of 
the two volumes which he has, as we think unfortunately, offered to the 
public as a continuation of his great work. 

As we have said, one admirable and interesting lecture might have 
been made of the eight before us. There are, perhaps, few men living 
who are as well versed in the literature, both secular and ecclesiasti 
cal, of the declining empire as Mr. Merivale, and better fitted, in spite 
of the baldness of his style, to call up before our mind’s eye a vivid 
picture of the process by which the Church conquered the world, 


* “ The Conversion of the Northern Nations: The Boyle Lectures for the year 1865, 
delivered at the —— Royal, Whitehall. By Charies Merivale, D.D..". New York: D 
| Appleton & Co. 1866. 
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and of the sacrifices of truth, and piety, and simplicity by which the 
victory was bought. He sketches ably and ingeniously the tendency 
of some of the earlier fathers, such as Justin, to look upon Christianity 
as but the natural development of the heathen philosophy in which they 
had been bred, and which, even after their conversion, they had not ceased 
to love and to cultivate; that of others, such as Clement of Alexandria, to 
treat it as something which humanity had reached in its ordinary progress— 
the goal of much human striving and aspiration, begun in the earliest ages 
and continued through countless generations of prophets, poets, and artists ; 
the vigorous efforts of Tertullian and Origen to make head against this ten- 
dency, by claiming for the Gospel an origin and existence of its own, the power 
of proving its own truth, and the glory not simply of having furnished an 
additional agency for the moral amelioration of the race, but of having estab- 
lished a new relation between God and man, opened a new and narrow way 
through which alone salvation was to be sought. The rise of dogmatic theo- 
logy in the fourth century, owing to the Arian and Pelagian controversies, 
and the part played by Athanasius and Augustine in framing and handing 
down to us the body of doctrine to which the severer of the Christian sects 
have since adhered, and which, in the shape of Calvinism, has since in Eng- 
land, America, Switzerland, and France exercised so marked and important an 
influence on the world’s history, are ably set forth in the third lecture. The 
discussion of the influence upon the morals of the Church of the general ad- 
hesion to it of the wealthy, official, and educated classes in the third and 
fourth centuries, is, perhaps, the best portion of the volume, but its value lies 
mainly in its suggestiveness. As a historical study, it is spoiled by being a 
sermon. The same judgment may be passed on the concluding lectures, in 
which the moral and religious condition of the barbarians who overthrew 
the empire is examined. This portion of the work has, of course, to be done 
with very scanty materials, and when we say that Mr. Merivale avows that 
he did it with the view of making evidence in support of a preconceived 
theory, the reader will understand that it cannot be considered severely 
critical. In fact, nobody can read these Boyle lectures without feeling, as 
we have long felt, that whatever value this mode of enforcing the truth of 
Christianity may have for believers, it is not likely to exercise upon the 
sceptical or doubting the influence which its originators intended and 


looked for. 
—_—-—-—_——__- 0 o —-- 


MISS OARY'S COUNTRY LIFE.* 


Tus little collection of tales is well named, for the most of it, and all the 
best of it, is made up of pretty, flattering pictures of the country and of life 
there. Whatcountry? the reader once in a while asks himself, being not 
quite sure always whether the spinning-wheel he listens to and the loves of 
the spinster are to be found in some New England farmstead, or in one of 
oursmall Western towns, or in Miss Mitford's village. This is an uncer- 
tainty that could not exist if the pictures were photographic. They are not 
offered as such, we take it, but rather as sketches which fancy in part com- 
posed, and which were less intended to be faithful to local nature than to 
produce the impression which the artist has certainly been successful in pro- 
dacing—the pleasing, if somewhat vague, impression of hay-fields and 
orehards and farm-houses, of mowing in the high grass, of quiet roads, 
dusty or filled up with snow, with pastures on each side and cattle panting 
in the brook or steaming at the frozen watering-place, the impression of 
showers and verdure, of November rain, and the falling leaf, of the bene- 
It is this, at any 
rate, which we find in the book, and this in general is what makes it 
charming. 

There are things in it to be severally praised—the graceful sweetness of 
the author's style, the perfect purity of sentiment, the gentleness and kind- 
heartedness which prefer to dwell on what is good and happy, and conceal 
or soften the harshness and sordidness of many phases of country life, the 
delightful, unsophisticated innocence which depicts so much exalted affec- 
tion in the farm hireling, and finds for him a lady of high degree, and pairs 
80 many young lovers—but these, if they all are there, are still parts of a 
whole: if they do not belong to any farming district known to the Corn and 
Produce Exchange, do belong to the idea which we like to entertain of the 
country and the pagani and villani?, its inhabitants. 

Even a Yankee landscape might be mistaken for many another if 
the Yankees were left out; and the occasional, only occasional, uncertainty 
of which we have spoken is apparently due to the fact that in figure-paint- 
ing our artis:’s pencil fails to give so correct or decided a touch as in work- 
ing on the background. The delineation of character, though often well 


ficent violence or the peace and amenity of rural scenes. 


* “Pictures of Country Life. By Alice Cary... New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 
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done so far as descriptive power alone can carry the author, is not one of 
her strong points. The personages are frequently of that kind which exist 
to point a moral, or adorn a magazine tale, or both, and their behavior is quite 
different from that of any flesh-and-blood people who everlived. Nor is there 
much to commend in the matter of plot, if we may call plots these threads 
so free from tangles, or in the invention of the incidents, which are never new 
and not seldom ill-managed ; the humor is apt to degenerate into caricature, 
or to be dull for other reasons, and the thought is usually rather feeble and 
trite. To illustrate by one example more than one of these blemishes, we 
should cite the following passage, which is taken, it is only fair to say, from 
the poorest story in the book, the one with the ambiguous title, “ Making 
the Children Something.” A woman about forty years of age is sitting at 
dinner with her husband and their two children, of whom one is a marriage 
able daughter and one a boy of fourteen. The parents stand in the story as 
representatives of the vulgar rich. Miss Annie, it seems, has been down in 
the kitchen all morning learning how to make a pudding. Pudding-making, 
we know, like sauce-making, is a branch of the culinary art which is most 
shamefully neglected by American womankind, so it does not perfectly sur- 
prise us to learn that Miss Annie’s instructor in cooking is an elderly 
farmer, a Mr. Wentworth, who for some reason best known to himself has 
been spending his day in the basement of Mr. Hartly’s elegant mansion. 
Who is Mr. Wentworth? the father severely enquires. Annie is abashed ; 
but her mother, who was the daughter of “a retired horsejockey ’—an 
American horse-jockey, we presume, and not a jockey of the English sort— 
who was born and reared in a country village, who is a woman said to be 
naturally sensible and shrewd,—Mrs. Hartly, we are asked to believe, 
makes answer in this fashion : 

«One of those men, you know,’ said Mrs. Hartly, in an explanatory way 
‘who make pumpkins and milk, and cultivate butter and manufacture corn 
and cattle, and such things—a man that lives in an open place, you know, 
where there are trees, and where there are no streets, you know ; no houses, 
only wigwams, or bamboo huts, or something ; you know, William, it’s the 
old person that brings us our butter and apples.’ Mrs. Hartly said person 
to indicate that she did not know exactly whether he were black or white, 
man or monkey. It was a sheer affectation on her part” (p. 191). 

The kind of affectation undoubtedly exists, but this degree of it, we may 
safely say, considering the given circumstances, never existed. This sort of 
writing is not delineating character, nor inventing probable or possible inci 
dent, nor showing any humorous power, nor doing anything bu: making a 
lay figure, and then making it ridiculous. Here is another touch of nature 


“They had taught themselves divers little forms and ceremonies, in the 
use of which they were most punctilious, and a dozen times a day Mrs. 
Hartly sent her compliments to Mr. Hartly, with some sweet and lady-like 
enquiry as to his health, or wishes with reference to what dress she should 
appear in at dinner, and as often Mr. Hartly sent back his compliments 
from the garret where he was putting in a pane of glass, or the cellar where 
he was sawing wood, as the case might be, begging that Mrs. Hartly would 
oblige him by wearing the blue dress or the green one, and he often topped 
these princely messages by a request that Mrs. Hartly, if she could make it 
consistent with her previous engagemerts, would do him the favor to ac 
company him on a visit to the house of General or Governor So-and-so” 
(p. 194). 

If we could only feel sure that any natural laws governed the propagation 
of such beings, that it was not mere chance which determined what manner 
of chimera they should produce as offspring, it would be a cause of real re 
joicing to know that in the second generation of Hartlys we get boys whose 
manners and conversation are comparatively so sensible as appears by this 
example. His father invites Albert to take a glass of wine with him : 

“*T see you,’ answers the hopeful ; ‘and when I finish this pooden I'll 
drink a bottle or two ; haint got my appetite squinched yet, and come to my 
drinkotite. I was at confession, you know.’ For a while Mr. Hartly’s head 
falls, as if a hammer struck him” (p. 197). 

He sends the boy to Florence to be made an artist. Annie Hartly, by 
way of punishment for pudding-making, is exiled to the country, to the 
house of Mr. Wentworth, who very willingly takes her along with him. 
She is under orders to keep a diary. She does so, and very absurd it is— 
even among diaries. It comes to an end, however, on the eighth day, when 
the wealthy and affectionate young lady writes that she has made a match 
with the second son of Mr. Wentworth, that aged swain having evidently 
been a good deal sharper throughout the whole transaction than Miss Cary 
imagines. 

These extracts are all from one story, and they might be multiplied. 
But we have done with fault-finding. It would not be easy anywhere 
throughout the book to turn over half a dozen pages without coming on 
something to make one forget the blemishes—some exhibition of kindliness 
to be pleased with, some touch of pathos to soften the heart, some token 
that the author can feel keenly the cares and sorrows and joys of “the hn‘s 
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where poor men lie,” some one of the constantly recurring instances of 
that excellent descriptive power which is Miss Cary’s highest gift. We 
quote two or three passages, almost at random: 

“ It was about the middle of February, and along the northern slopes of 
the hills, at the roots of big trees, and close in the shadows of the fences, lay 
the skeleton of the great winter snow. For all their searching, the sheep 
had not found a single patch of green grass as yet, and the mother-cow had 
brought home to the stable her young ‘calf without waiting to be invited, so 
eharply went the winds along woods and meadows. 

“ The smoke issued briskly from the chimney tops, and the heaps of dry 
wood near the doors, and the ‘lights shining pleasantly out along the frozen 
ground, told of quiet and comfort within. Here and there an axe was busy 
at the wood-pile ora lantern shone over the dry sun-flower stalks by the 
garden fence, as some less orderly farmer than the rest went from house to 
barn to attend some little chore forgotten or neglected. 

“ Mostly, however, it was quiet and cold and dark, except at one or two 
windows of each house, and the snew and frozen earth, ground together, 
powdered the lonesome road before the late travellers” (p. 56). 

Here is a picture from another scason of the year. Like the previous 
one it happens to be not very cheerful, but in neither case is the gloom suf- 
fered to remain long. It is the unkempt garden of a tight-fisted farmer : 
“*Dear me !’ says Mrs. Walden as the wheel stops again ; ‘ well, I must 
work all the harder for the idleness of the rest, I suppose; and with a 
shining tin pan in her hand she makes her way to the garden. She don’t 
know what she will find, she don’t suppose she will find anything, and sure 
enough she does not ; the cucumber vines are yellow and seem to be dying ; 
there is not a cucumber to be found larger than her little finger, and as for 
the tomatoes, they might just as well never have been planted ; there are a 
few onions run up to seed among the weeds ; the cabbages are not heading 
at all, and she can’t tell where the beet bed was made. So, through nettles 
and burs she makes her way out again, stopping for a moment at the currant 
bushes as a forlorn hope ; she finds a few poor little berries, but if she picks 
them now there won’t be any left, so she leaves them for a greater emer- 
gency, and with an empty basin returns to the house. The flies are buzzing 
thick along the ceiling, and one or two old hens are picking the crumbs 
from off the floor; they ought to have plenty, but they have not—there are 
not more than half a dozen chickens in all about the farm; the hens don’t 
do well—she don’t know why; possibly there is some fruit in the orchard 
large enough to cook, but she don’t know as she will traipse there after it 
if there is,” ete. 

And thus the poor, discouraged, hard-worked woman, with no epjoy- 
ments, her heart full of bitterness and all her bones tired, spends the hot 
Fourth of July in her cheerless house, to which no holiday ever comes—or 
hitherto has ever come, for it is not like Miss Cary to bestow an unhappy 
past without a compensating happy future. She does it, however, in one of 
the tales—in the very best of them all—the domestic tragedy of “ Eliza An 
derson,” which seems to us quite worthy of a place beside the best of Miss 
Mitford’s stories, as indeed Miss Cary’s whole book is a not unfit companion 
for the record of “ Our Village.” It is healthful, entertaining reading, and 
the pleasure it is able to give is as pure and honest as it is great. 


“> o——_—— - 


UNHAPPY FRANCE, * 


THE quality of Rogeard’s prose was made suddenly famous when Paris 
held its breath on reading his “ Discourse of Labienus,” and the author ot 
the “ Life of Cesar”? compelled the audacious pamphleteer to flee into Bel- 
gium. In the clandestine publication whose title is here annexed, and 
which brought upon Rogeard a second expulsion, we have a taste of the 
quality of his verse. The preface, however, occupies a fifth of the book, 
and, quite as much, probably, as the poems which follow, was the reason of 
Belgium’s refusal (whether spontaneous from timidity or ordered by the im- 
placable Emperor) to shelter him. Here the writer no longer lashes Na- 
poleon III. over the shoulders of Augustus, but subjects him directly toa 
remorseless chastisement. His instrument of torture—the French language 
—is exercised to its utmost capacity, but it would be difficult to convict him 
of wanton or excessive abuse. It is not only easy to believe that he is sin- 
cerely in earnest, but it is also necessary to admit the justice of his accusa- 
tions. 

He begins by assuring his readers of his perfect frankness and good faith. 
He anticipates attack from every quarter. ‘The substance, the form, the 
title, the dedication even will be condemned. Attack the Empire, the devil! 
attack it in verse, peste / dare to commiserate France, just look at the fellow! 
invoke the shade of a guillotined man, horror !” 
the Empire of the Second of December is. ‘ Everybody knows it in free 
countries, and even at Paris; it is known in the town and in the country—it 
is even known at court; it would be necessary to go some distance and 
descend pretty low to find anybody who does not know it.” Eugénie, 
Ollivier, Persigny, Bonaparte himself, the Prince Imperial, each and all un- 





**Panvre France! Par A. Rogeard, Auteur des bg de Labienus. Qnatridme 
4dition.” Bruxelles: chez tous les libraires. Pp. xxvii. 


Yet everybody knows what | 
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derstand the symptoms of the Empire, and that the physicians have given it 
over. France is not guilty of accepting the Empire: she never could digest 
t; she is about to spew it out to escape being poisoned. She is blame 
worthy for letting it die of itself, when she ought in honor to kill it. It isa 
hopeful sign that they are beginning to laugh in France. French laughter 
isa great and powerful thing; it tumbles down walls like Joshua’s horns. 
Revolutions come of it—Rabelais, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Courier. Even 
the defenders of the Empire are of two sorts—the ferocious and the gro 
tesque ; and the latter again are divisible into two—the malicious and the 
simple. The malicious is Marquis de Boissy, when he declares that “ he 
prays for the Emperor's health all the day, and all night—except when 
asleep!” The innocent is M. Duruy, when he 
most liberal man in the Empire.” 

The Empire is doomed to fall—no question about that. Heir and ail, the 
bandit and his gang. But the Empire must not only fall, but fail promptly. 
“ Time must not be allowed it to demoralize the country enough to enable 
any sort of monarchy to establish itself again, nor to corrupt the nation 
enough to render it capable of accepting a king. Of all the agents of social 
decomposition, of all the solvents, of all the putretiers, military despotism is 
the most powerful, the most energetic, the most violent. Of all monarchies 
it is the richest in toxical qualities ; its effects are rapid, terrible, crushing 
Peoples as good as ourselves have died of it: Athens died of it, 
and so would Paris if she went to sleep with this poison in her 
stomach. Alexander, Cisar, Napoleon—poisoners of peoples!” 

Do you suppose, continues the writer, that I detest the Empire simply 
because of the evil it does the present time, and the sufferings that the 


says, * The Emperor is the 


and so did 


tome, 


present generation endures? because there is now in France neither press 
nor tribune, neither right of assembly nor of petition, nor any guaranty of 
property, liberty, or life?—simply because of massacres and transportations, 
of perpetual wars and forced loans? because this Empire, reposing on 
a single head which is constantly menaced, is like a pyramid balanced 
on its apex, and maintains its equilibrium only by a miracle, and causes, 
every instant, mortal trances to the exchange and panics to commerce, 
and offers no stability to the government and no security to the gov 
erned?—simply because it inspires contempt of all authority, 
poses, like all monarchies, and more than any, the seven institu 

tions (the seven scourges of modern society) which make kings thrive and 
peoples perish, the seven cursed pillars of the accursed edifice, to wit: The 
standing army, the salaried clergy, the unremovable magistracy, the cen 

tralized administration, the police, prostitution, and organized pauperism * 
Do you suppose I detest it, finally, because of the luxury of some and the 
ruin of others, and because I myself have been a little despoiled, a little im 

prisoned, a little exiled, and because 1 shall, perhaps, one day be guillotined 
a little ?” 

He answers that, on the contrary, he detests the Empire for the evil 
that it may do more than for what it does—for the future more 
than for the present; because the demolition of minds goes on more 
rapidly than that of houses; because the Empire is a disease of which 
men die; and becatuse after it anything appears good, even another 
evil—a Bourbon, an Orleans, a constitutional daub. 

This book, he avers, is a work of combat more than a work of art—a 
siege work, a machine of war. If you ask how he came to write in verse, 
he asks in return how he ever came io write in prose. Because, since he 
first seized the pen in 1852 to assail the Empire, he was constrained to write 
in some form or other. “I donot know,” he says, “whether I am a writer, 
I am absolutely ignorant of the merit of my verses; and what odds is it? 
As if, forsooth, it were a question of literary renown! The stake is the de- 
liverance of France.” This series of satirical pictures is a review of the evils 
of the present régime : 


and “re 
on 


“France now finds herself invaded by a horde of savages that history 
will call the Bonaparte gang—a race without faith or law, here to-day and 


to-morrow having neither house nor home; with no notion of right, no 
moral sense, no respect for justice, no conscience for political duties ; night 


rovers, jayhawkers, dukes of Bohemia, swindlers, adventurers, making rack 
of others’ goods and litter of the public interests. And this tribe of Mohi- 
cans holds France by military occupation, and these red skins would tattoo 
the nation in their image! That is the invasion, that is the barbarism, 
these are the vandals in epaulettes and black clothes against whom French 
society must be defended, and the sacred depository of the newest science 
and the liberties of the world.” . “ And now, dear reader,” concludes 
the preface, “greeting and fraternity! and may you live in the hatred of 
despotism, religious, civil, or military, and in the resolution to destroy it 
For if tyranny may be the crime of an individual, tyranny which lasis becomes 
the crime of all, and voluntary servitude is nothing else than public dis 
honesty.” 


The poems—for to these we must next turn—are sixteen in number. 


' They are accurately enough described in the preface, and, while not desti- 
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tute ef imagination and of true poetic feeling, betray in too many 
prosaic passages the motive which inspired them. Meant to be bombs as 
effective in their way as Orsini’s, they are charged with every sort of missile 
—now with arguments, and now with a catalogue of facts—until they are 
little better than so much solid shot. This is especially evident in “ Bona- 
parte’s Crime” and “ Liberty Exported into Italy by the French Empire.” 
All, moreover, save one, have the same form—the iambic hexameter, and 
otherwise attest the classical training of the author of “Labienus.” The 
invocation may be roughly rendered as follows: 
** Let the fountain sing, and let its wave not cease to ponr; 

The brook that murmurs now, a torrent grown, will roar 

Against the massive rock across ita pathway flung ; 

The flood mounts, and the mass of reck is swept a'ong. 

Flow, brooklets, flow ! and rear, ye torrents of our ire! 

Mount, hate! in thunder swell, O people's vengeance, higher 

This Roman empire nods and almost falls to-day ; 

At dawn a flood of truths shall carry it away!” 

“Imperial France” recounts the decay of the nation from the time cf the 
First Republic. 
December. Europe is hell—Dante’s funnel—with France at the bottom. 
Once the vestal virgin, and thought worthy to hold up the torch which she 
had kindled before the human race, she had allowed the sacred flame to ex- 
pire, and her doom was to be buried alive. Paris, from being the capital, has 
become the necropolis of democracy. 

“The Comet” was suggested by Donati’s comet in 1857. It contains 
many humorous and sarcastic enquiries as to the mission of this prodigy, 
and surmises that God had despatched it to recover his heaven from the 
apotheosized Roman emperors, who had each appropriated a star to himself. 
Bat ours is not that impious age: 

** The times are mild, and we sit happy at our boards! 
This age, of glory full, with virtue is oppressed ; 
Weare happy, times are mild, what hither is thy quest * 
If thon avengest crimes, seek elsewhere their abode; 
Onur charming species is angelically good; 
Spare us. O comet, spare ! this world is innocent; 
It does not even know what is by bloodshed meant. 
Remote from us the times when men their souls have sold ; 
No longer do we cowards, no longer knaves behold; 
None gathere on his knees the great man’s crumbs to-day ; 
This world is innocent, I tell thee; spare us, pray! 
But if, O voyager, in thy sublime career, 
Thou seest ever (of course, in quite another sphere) 
Upon a dunghill huge, all moist with blood and slime, 
Spread like a cedar-top, an overpowering crime, 
Root up the cedar, and leave in peace the shrubbery ; 
Search well, look well, and strike, comet, impartially!" 


~_>o 


WELLS'S PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


MANKIND will have to change essentially before men and women will 
dislike to talk about themselves and to hear themselves talked about. 
Whatever may be the foundation of phrenology and physiognomy as sci- 
ences, it is upon this not very lofty trait of human nature that the art and 
craft of the phrenological “ professor ”’ is founded—whether he is a stroller 
who. feels heads for half a dollar a time, and no two times alike, or the rent- 
paying professor, who charges five dollars for a char of character, selects 
your profession for you, and tells you how to choose what he likes to call a 
“ matrimonial partner.” Vanity is one name for that weakness of their fel- 
low-creatures on which these gentlemen live, though it is possible to find a 
more flattering title, for the feeling is not an unmixed one. Usually, how- 
ever, the phrenologer’s dignified invitation to his customer, Come, know 
thyself! really means a sort of knowledge which, if it had not succeeded in 
gettiag itself called scientific, most men would be a little ashamed of seek- 
ing. It corresponds to an excuse for studying a looking-glass. 

The fat, catchpenny duodecimo of seven or eight hundred pages, just 
issued by Fowler & Wells, ought then to be quite a popular book, and, 
doubtless, it will sell by the thousand copies. It is a perfect farrago—a 
jumble of sense and nonsense, facts of observation, ridiculous assumptions, 
bad guesses at truth, old things and new, religion, palmistry, over a thousand 
wood engravings, phrenology, moral philosophy, advice as to the use of cos- 
metics, anatomy, physiology, graphomancy, climatology, the passions, the 
temperaments, the races, physiognomy, the systems of Lavater, Redfield, and 
Alexander Walker, quotations from the poets and prose writers, the physi- 
ognomical observations of Aristotle, remarks by Mr. Wells himself of all de- 
grees of silliness and of various degrees of sense—in short, an immense and 
ill-digested mass of incongruous materials of which, while some of the parts 
are good, the compilation is very nearly worthless. But, as we have said, 
it will not want readers. Many a person who has languished all his life 
behind a nose ungracefully wide through the nostrils, will buy the book 
and take comfort in learning that such a nose has valuable uses—“ it dis- 

*“ New Physiognom 
ler & Wells, 1066, P. 
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Over all hovers like a vulture the spirit of the Second of | 
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poses one to seek concealment, to hide thiugs, to lie low and keep dark.” 


is remarkably fitting that this nose which lies low and keeps dark should be 
It is a fact too plain for the author to miss, and he re- 
marks almost immediately that no man is more subtle and secret than the 


| 
| negro; usually, when he is asked a question, he “ don’ know nuff'n "bout it.” 
| 


| the African nose. 


With the secretive nose there goes a tendency, which we must say we 
have never observed in colored people of our acquaintance, to wear the coat 
buttoned close across the chest, or,if the secretive nose belongs to a woman, 
to cut the gown high in the neck. 

So, too, if one have a nose of which the partition between the nostrils 
extends downward more than is common, it will interest and please him to 
learn that in virtue of that slight blemish he possesses “the power of dis- 
covering, analyzing, and combining—a threefold mental process, by means 
| of which truths are established and systems formed.” It would be a curious 
| subject of investigation to enquire—body and soul are so inextricably tied 
| together and so interdependent—whether the custom of wearing nose-rings 
might not be expected—after several generations we mean, of course—to in- 
crease the number of Spencers and Frothinghams. 

And again, if a man, as many men have been, is a clergyman, looking 
back penitently on reams of flowery sermons, or a Moncure D. Conway, half 
ashamed of much very high-flying, ornamented eloquence, or an Alexander 
Smith, with a pack of poetical similitudes, some stolen, some home-made, 
he will be glad and thankful to learn that after all he has but followed his 
nose: “the faculty of metaphor” accompanies a thickness of the middle 
part of the septum above mentioned, and the man so marked “ abounds in 
figures of speech and imagery of all kinds.” The spirit was willing because 
the flesh was weak. 

And who would not like to know what his chin means? and who, if he 
is silly enough, would not like to let Mr. Wells tell him what he thinks it 
means? What a satisfaction it will be to the lady who has remained un- 
wedded for years after she thinks she should have become a matron, to find 
that she can get consolation from her despised pointed chin: her celibacy is 
due to the sharpness of that feature. It has caused her to be hard to satisfy, 
to love an ideal ; her high requirements have made her cold to ordinary love. 
She may find in the indented chin, not in any superior gifts and graces, of 
her married cousin, the reason of the good fortune on which that lady plumes 
herself. Indeed, she is almost justified in shaking her head when that lady’s 
name is mentioned : ladies with pointed chins not unfrequently, their affec- 
tions are so ardent, instead of waiting for gentlemen to ask, themselves pro. 
pose ! 

That there is nothing in physiognomy is something that we are as far as 
possible from saying. Every man’s experience of every day would contradict 
us. But to say that there is a science of physiognomy is ai assertion too 
ridiculous for even Mr. Wells to make. And such a performance as this of 
his only tends to bring the art and the professors of it into contempt. 





‘ARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, June 22, 1866. 
THE commencement of hostilities in this hemisphere is, of course, 
the main topic of conversation here. All private interests must be 
more or less affected by the perturbations of war; but to the kinglets 
and dukelets of Germany the struggle now begun is a question of life 
and death. It is fully understood that Prussia intends to keep what 
ever she gets possession of; and more than one of the internal divisions 
of the “ Vaterland” may now be regarded as things of the past. 
Queen Victoria, who has exerted all her personal influence to moderate 
the internecine animosities of the day, but without success, remarked, 
a day or two ago, “ Alice is ruined ; for Hesse has ceased to exist. I 
have written te her to come over here; unless she do so there is 
nothing left for her to do but to go to some cheap place in Switzer- 
land and live as economically as she can.” The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia are, like the Queen, strongly opposed to the 
absorption of the duchies, the war, and the entire Bismarkian pro- 
gramme. The Queen of Prussia is so indignant at her husband's 
course that she lives almost entirely away from him. But the 
weak, narrow-minded, obstinate, yet vacillating old man is so 
much under the control of his minister that he fancies it to be his 
“duty” to persevere in the path on which he has entered. He regards 
himself as the victim of a hard necessity, and as being “menaced” by 
the opposition of Austria to his absorption of the duchies. He fancies 
himself as being desirous of peace with all the world, and as being forced 
‘nto war by the machinations of his enemies. “ What a hard case is 
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mine!” exclaims the old King, weeping the while half a dozen times a 
day ; ‘I desire to be on friendly terms with all my neighbors, and espe- | 
cially with Germany, and yet the hostility of the Germans compels me | 
to fight for the honor and safety of the Prussian crown.” 

The Emperor Napoleon, still busy with attempts at negotiation, has | 
given up his usual visit to Vichy, from whose waters, as from those | 
of Plombitres, he has derived so much benefit in regard to the enemies 
of indigestion and rheumatism, against which not even the power of 
Cesar is of any avail. It issaid that the Prince Imperial, kept in Paris 
against his wishes, has begged of his august papa to be permitted to 
amuse himself with learning to print; and that a beautiful little print- 
ing press has accordingly been set up for him at the Tuileries, and a 
skilful young printer engaged to teach his active little highness how 
to use it. If the story be true, we shall doubtless be favored, before 
long, with samples of the proficiency of the “ Hope of France” in his 
new capacity. 

Another clever child, attracting just now the attention of the artist 
world of Paris, is Mademoiselle Thérésa Carreno, aged twelve, daughter 
of the ex-Minister of Finance of Venezuela, who has come hither to | 
prosecute her musical studies, and is meantime turning the heads of 
all who hear her, Rossini and the other “ great guns” of the musical | 
art included. The little lady’s execution is wonderful, and her genius | 
for composition more wonderful still. She seems destined, indeed, to 
take her place in the very front rank of the musical phalanx, equalling 
if not surpassing its two great leaders, Liszt and Thalberg, of whom 
the former is cultivating the applause of the gay world as assiduously 
in priestly garb and with the aid of sacred music as he formerly did in 
dress-suit and white choker and with the profane productions of the 
secular muse, while the latter, who has been planting vines with the 
utmost energy and perseverance for five years past, on the gentle slopes 
of his magniticent estate at Posilippo, is promising to become as 
famous io the capacity of a wine-grower as he isin that of pianist, the 
products of his vineyard being pronounced by connoisseurs to be supe- 
rior to anything grown in the most renowned wine-districts of France 
or Spain; an identification of Bacchus and Euterpe more fortunate 
than the gradual descent which has brought the name of Madame de 
Genlis, the favorite of courts and kings, and whose writings are still 
familiar to the infant mind of France, into the proceedings of a police 
court in the investigation of a quarrel in a wine-shop: one of the prin- 
cipals in the affair, the mistress of the wine-shop in question, being 
sworn, was “ Athénais de Brulart de Genlis, wife of Jacques Durand.” 

It appears that the ingenious gourmet to whom the M. de Girardin 
newspaper, La Liberté, is indebted for the sketch of a dinner, published 
daily in that paper, is the Baron de Brisse, well known here as “a fork 
valiant” of the most artistic and erudite type. His skeleton dinners 
are devoured by all Paris: literally, by those who can afford to have | 
them executed by their cooks; in imagination, by those who are re- | 
stricted to a more moderate rate of prandial outlay. The Liberté, | 
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one onion, parsley, garlic, and spice, Chop up the whole very 
fine, with a bit of salt butter and a sprinkling of pepper, and put 
it into the body of the rabbit, which is then to be hung up by 
its hind legs in a dry larder, and left for forty-eight hours. At 
the expiration of that period, take down the rabbit and tie it to 
the spit, in its skin, which you will have carefully sewed up at 
the opening through which you have introduced the stuffing. Let the 
rabbit turn constantly until it begins to let off little jets of steam, 
which will show that it is cooked @ point. When this occurs, take the 
rabbit from the spit, seize its hind legs with your left hand, and, with 
your right, you give a sharp pull at the tail, when, lo! the entire skin 
will come off with a sudden crack, and the odoriferous “ roast” will 
be revealed in all its succulent glory to your enchanted senses. * You 
will then,” said Dumas, in winding up his description, * have only to 
place the rabbit on a layer of fresh butter, mixed with herbs chopped 
fine, and absorb it with a becoming sentiment of respectful sensu- 
ality.” 

The quarrel between M, Victorien Sardou and M. Paul Féval has 
been, happily, terminated without the duel which at one time seemed 
imminent; and the latter may repose in peace on the abundant laurels 
he has already gathered, one of the glossiest as well as most profitable 
of his laurel-leaves being his last creation, * The Benoiton Family,” 
which, after a short pause, has resumed the course of its successes as 
brilliantly as ever. The wonderful costumes of the actresses in this 
popular piece have done far more to stimulate the existing passion for 
costly dress than the moral of the play will ever do to restrain it; and 
ever since this tirade against extravagant dressing has been upon the 
boards of the Vaudeville, all the womankind of the capital hes been 
assiduously imitating the “ ravishing toilettes” of the Benoiton ladies. 
We have had the Benoiton chain, and bonnets, head-dresses, jet, gold, 
silver, straw, and glass, and on foulards, muslins, silks, and ribbons, 
We have crinolines, skirts, paletots, boots, bracelets, parasols, and horse 
whips @ la Benoiton, and now we have pastilles, bonbons, and, lastly, 
sticks of apple-sugar rejoicing in the same magic appellation. 

It appears that Petersburg and Moscow, since the life of the Czar 
was saved by the intervention of the journeyman hatter, Kommissaroff, 
have endured a similar infliction of the not very eupbonious name of the 
Emperor's deliverer. In all the principal streets of the capitals of Old 
and New Russia abound photographs of Ivan Kommissaroff, the jour- 
neyman hatter, and the Prince de Kommissaroff-Kostromskoi, the 
newly-created Russian grandee, for the edification of whose fortune on 
a scale corresponding with his newly-bestowed dignity subscriptions 
are being organized all over Russia, Meantime, all the principal 
streets of the old and new capitals of Russia abound in bontons é la 
Kommissaroff, pies @ la Kommissaroff, with a portrait of the fortunate 
hatter in sugar-candy ; cigars, cigarettes, purses, cloaks, hats, clasps, 
and walking-sticks, all @ la Kommissaroff. 

The famous grotto being built in the cellars of the Hotel Frascati, 


which began its career a few weeks since with 250 subscribers, owes a on the Boulevard Montmartre, promises to be as successful as the other 


goodly proportion of the 25,000 now upon its list to the success of its 
“ daily dinners.” The idea, however, is not due solely to the fertile 
brain of M. Emile de Girardin, the Grand Journal having formerly in- | 
augurated its entrance into the world of publicity by publishing a_| 
series of “culinary conferences” by that most accomplished of cooks, 
the elder Dumas. The popular author had promised, after the immense | 
success of his receipts for the production of his famous salad and | 
“ cabbage soup,” to impart to the listening universe the secret of al 
other of his most renowned dishes, viz., “ rabbit 1 la musketeer.” 
The author of ‘“* Monte Cristo ” having gone to Italy to act as secre- | 
tary to Garibaldi, and to pick up materials for a fresh batch of novels, 
Paris ran the risk of remaining ignorant ot this important secret. 
Happily for the lovers of rabbit and of Dumas, the receipt in question 
had been written down by one of their number, who, since the sudden 
departure of “the great Alexander” for the scene of war, has gener- | 
ously given it to the public. According to this authority, the dish in 
question, which Dumas declares to be “ meat for the gods,” is prepared 
as follows: Get a rabbit, knock it on the head, open the body, draw 


away from it as much blood as possible, and take out the liver. To, 
the blood and liver thus obtaingd, add the wing of a fowl, two} 
wings of partridge, one truffle, a small handful of sausage-meat, | 


‘culinary speculations of the wealthy syndic of the whilome corporation 
‘of Paris butchers, This curious enterprise has already been pushed 
downwards to a considerable depth, and the walls, ceiling, and ground 
are said to present a faithful imitation of the scenery of a submarine 
cave. The place is to be a vast aquarium, where a numerous collection 
of finny celebrities will swim about in real sea water, brought fresh, 
daily, from the sea by railway. We are promised seals, porpoises, a 
siren, Chinese gold-fish, and various other interesting strangers, includ- 
ing a pretty little whale, twelve feet long, just brought from Baffin’s 
Bay, vii Boston, in the Mormon, on board which vessel it was lodged 
in an iron tank, in and out of which the sea swept freely, no doubt to 
the great satisfaction of its interesting tenant. The whale is now at 
Brest awaiting the completion of its Parisian domicile, and will be 
conveyed to this city in its tank by railway. The ‘* Marine Grotto,” 


when complete, will combine the instruction and amusement of a peri- 
patetic exposition of piscine curiosities with the substantial attractions 
of a restaurant; and if M. Duval restricts his list of prices to the very 
| moderate tariff of the twenty popular restaurants he has established at 
other points of the capital, he will doubtless add a good many millions 
to the many he has already realized by his spirited undertakings as 
butcher and purveyor. 
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united support of all men who have been truly loyal to their country 
during the war, and we believe that it will command very nearly that 
measure of support. 

The attempt which is made to persuade the public that the Phila- 
delphia convention will be one of the Union party is a highly dishon- 
orable one. Such devices have no effect upon readers fully posted in 


‘political affairs, but many who do not have time to keep themselves 


THE NEW PARTY. 


iT seems at last to be settled that a new party is to be organized for 
the support of Mr. Johnson, and that the Democratic party will co- | 
operate with, if not entirely merge its existence in, the new organiza- 
tion. The President may therefore congratulate himself upon having 
already secured a measure of success in politics far exceeding that of. 
his prototype, John Tyler, who attempted exactly the same thing, but | 
ignominiously failed. Mr. Tyler was compelled finally to follow in the | 
wake of the Democratic party, which pursued its own course with total | 
indifference to his wishes. Mr. Johnson has not been able to dictate to | 
the party which elected him, but he has compelled the Democratic | 
party to follow in his wake. He has not only shaped its platform, but | 
has reduced it to the position of a mere Johnson party, obsequiously | 
accepting all his policy, endorsing all his acts, recanting all its recent 
emphatic declarations, and humbly waiting for his further pleasure. 

This is no commun triumph; for deserters, however welcome they 
may be made, are not usually put at the head of the army to which they | 
go. Nodoubt Mr. Johnson is persuaded that he owes this achievement 
to his own superiority of wisdom over those who have been his prede- | 
cessors in treachery. Yet it is obvious that such is not the fact. It is| 
owing solely to the peculiarity of his position; and not the least re- | 
markable feature of the case is that the very weakness of his following | 
in the party to which he nominally belongs, but which he has resolved 
te betray, is the source of his chief power over the party which is now | 
allying itself to him. So few of the Union party agree with him, that 
he individually is the only obstacle which prevents the views of that 
party from being carried out. If the South or the Southern party at 
the North should offend him, they would be absolutely at his mercy, 
since there would be no one in power who would have the slightest 
disposition to moderate his terms. If one-third of the party which 
elected him were conscientiously on his side, he could not carry them 
over to radicalism at his own whim; but having no support except 
that which springs from servility or timidity, he can carry his supporters 
where he pleases and do what he likes. Should the South irritate him, 
he could instantly establish equality of political rights from Virginia to 
Texas, in spite of all that the Democratic party might say or do; 
because he would be sustained in this by two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress. If he had more sincere followers among the Unionists, he 
would not be able to make any material change in his policy. Thus it 
is that his very weakness enables him to dictate terms to the South, 
since it lies at the mercy of his caprice. 

It is too early to pronounce upon the chances which the new John- 
son party will have for success, Something will depend upon the plan 
of organization; and we do not sympathize with it enough to give it 
any advice as to that. Much will depend upon the management of the 
Union party. If a liberal spirit prevails in its councils, and room is 
allowed for honest differences of opinion upon subordinate questions, 
such as modes of taxation, foreign policy, etc., the party will continue 
united and formidable ; but unity without uniformity must be accepted 
as sufficient. If Mr. Stevens insists upon driving out all free traders, he 
will find his party more select than he will relish. We do not, however, 
apprehend much danger on this side, though a warning is needed. 


It is useless to enlarge again upon the dangers to which the Union 
party has exposed itself by adopting a policy of mere exclusion, since 
we fully set forth our views upon that subject before a final policy had 
been adopted, and the course of the party has now been settled. The 
policy determined on is, by far, easier to carry out and to sustain before 
the people during the present year than a broader and bolder plan 
would have been ; but it is one to the success of which unbroken victory 
is essential. The constitutional amendment proposed by Congress is 
in every respect unexceptionable, so far as it goes. It is worthy of the 





\informed may be deceived. The most remarkable circumstance in this 


connection is that the newspaper which most strenuously asserts this to 
be a Union party convention is nominally edited by the chairman of 
the Union National Committee, through which alone a national con- 
vention of the party could be called; and that neither he nor any 
other member of that committee has signed the call for the Philadel- 
phia assemblage. He has not even called the committee together to 
consider whether it would ratify the action of Mr. Randall and his 
associates, Such an instance of self-abnegation is not often known in 
politics. 

The multiplied treachery to obligations of honor and good faith 
which is involved in the organization of the new party must not pass 
without notice. If the leaders of the movement had any idea that they 
could induce the Union party to accept their views, they would have 
worded their call differently, or would have requested the chairman of 


| the National Union Committee to convene that body to consider the 


proposition for a convention, Instead of this, the existing party organ- 
ization is ignored, and two or three office-holders, in the present or in 
prospective, issue a call, addressed only to those who entirely agree 
with their views, excluding, and intended to exclude, nine-tenths of the 
members of Congress elected by the Union party, and a proportion of 
the party itself, estimated by no one at less than one-half, and by no 
experienced politician at less than three-fourths. Special pains are 
taken to secure the co-operation of the adverse party, and the call itself 
is not issued until it is countersigned by one or two leading Democratic 
Congressmen, and the sanction of all the others made ready for publi- 
cation. All this is done to please a President elected by the Union 
party, by office-holders appointed by the Union party, and with the 
encouragement of some of the men to whom the central machinery of 
the party has been entrusted. 


It is entirely immaterial, in considering the question of honor, 
whether the party thus betrayed is right or wrong in the policy which 
it has adopted. If the cause of the Southern Confederacy had been 
the purest and noblest in the history of the world, the act of Twiggs 
in turning over his forces and supplies to the rebels would have been 
scarcely one shade less infamous than it was. Dugald Dalgetty con- 
sidered himself at liberty to fight on every side in turn, but he consci- 
entiously waited until his term of enlistment had expired, and never 
dreamed of carrying over with him anything which had been committed 
to his charge. But Mr. Doolittle tenaciously holds on to his senator- 
ship, Mr. Randall to his position in the post-office, and Mr. Johnson to 
the White House, while intently engaged in slaughtering the party to 
which they owe all their honors. 


We are familiar with the arguments by which it is sought to avert 
from such proceedings the contempt of mankind, and by which the 
participants are able to silence their own consciences; but we cannot 
believe in the sincerity of the men who use them. It sounds very fine 
to taik of the superior obligations of the country over those of a party ; 
of independence, refusal to submit to dictation, and what not ; but all 
the world knows that such high-sounding phrases generally cover 
something of which the speaker is at heart ashamed, and which he 
cannot defend in any other language than rhodomontade. When used, 
as they are in the present case, to justify the sacrifice of party faith and 
public confidence to mere mar-worship and office-seeking, they become 
doubly contemptible. That such is the fact in this instance is too 
notorious to be soberly questioned. Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Hendricks 
honestly oppose impartial suffrage, as they lately opposed emancipation ; 
but Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Norton would make the heavens ring with 
their enthusiasm for universal suffrage, constitutional amendments, 
and who knows what beside, if Andrew Johnson only favored them. 
The Jess we hear from such politicians concerning their independence. 
the less we shall despisé them. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


Tut Board of Domestic Missions of the Old School Presbyter- | 


ian Church declare in their last report that the religious condition 
of the South has not improved during the past year, the South- 
ern leaders being determined to “ make the religious division perma- 
nent,” “although slavery no longer furnishes a pretext for separation,” 


and it gives hints of the existence of internal troubles in the body | 


arising out of the care taken by the board to appoint none but loyal 
men as missionaries. 
taken by the various religious bodies at the North to bring about eccle- 
siastical reunion with the South. Not that the matter is not important, 
but that all efforts made by the North just now to heal the breach are 


only likely to make it wider than ever. Religious unity will come 


after the establishment of political and moral unity, but not sooner, | 
and political and moral unity will, in our opinion, only come as the | 


result of increased civilization. There is nothing which irritates the 
Southern people so outrageously as the assumption, on which nearly all 


our offers of reconciliation are based, that they have not only sinned, | 


but sinned with the full knowledge that they were sinning—that they 
went into the war well knowing that they were about to commit a 
great crime. We accordingly not only look on their defeat as a piece 
of retribution, but we expect them to see it in the same light, and to 
meet us as penitents in sackcloth and ashes, and take our advances to 
them as proofs of our magnanimity and furgivingness. They, on the 
contrary, look on themselves as martyrs, on us somewhat as the Jews 
looked on Nebuchadnezzar or Titus, and treat our propesitions to pray 
with them and fast with them as ingenious modes of lacerating their 
feelings and aggravating their humiliation. When a * loyal” mission- 
ary appears amongst them, so far from being a minister of peace, they 
look on him as a political emissary whose very presence amongst them 


—inasmuch as they would if they could drive him over the border—is | 


a constant reminder of their overthrow in a contest in which they 
staked everything. His teachings, therefore, except amongst the freed- 


men and the very ignorant whites, are likely to irritate rather than | 


soothe or edify. No doubt a good many men at the South, perhaps all 


of those whom we call “leaders,” went into the rebellion regardless | 


of everything but the gratification of an ambition for which there was 
no opening left in the Union, and well knowing that they were about 


to commit a crime—the greatest of all crimes—that of kindling a} 


civil war without the pressure of absolute necessity. 


such burden on their souls. Whole communities, comprising millions 
of men and women, have never, in any age or country, banded them- 
selves together for the commission of acts which their consciences pro- 
nounced immoral. Providence, which inscrutably permits so much 
that is evil, has never suffered anything so monstrous as this. Deep as 
are the depths of degradation which it sometimes allows human nature 
to reach, it has never suffered whole nations to turn robbers and mur- 
derers, well knowing that they were robbing and murdering, and car- 
rying with them in their operations by land and sea the consciousness 
of their blood-guiltiness. Even the Red Indian on the war path, the 
Mahratta and Highlander on his foray, and the Thug when lying in 
wait for his victims, found in their code of morals something which 
justified their exploits or made them glorious; something which made 
it possible for them to lift cattle, burn houses, or throttle travellers 
without the loss of self-respect. And the supposition that the South- 
ern people went into the war for the mere purpose of doing mischief, 
and fought through it without the support of motives which, though 
we have no difficulty in pronouncing them low, were far from being 
criminal in the ordinary sense of the word, would, if true, warrant 
the world in asserting that the United States had furnished a blotch 
on civilization and a scandal on religion and humanity, for a parallel 
to which the annals of even Oriental vice and wickedness might be 
searched in vain. Mr. Stevens’s grand plan of confiscation, and a good 


part of his fiercer disquisitions on “the guilt of the rebellion,” are. 


nevertheless based on this theory; but his conclusions have found 
little favor with the public. There is no doubt the rebellion was a 


crime in one sense of theword. There is no doubt that it is something, 
too, which society, in self-defence, is called on to punish to whatever 
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We cannot help wishing that less pains were | 


But assuredly | 
the great mass of the Southern people did not take the field with any | 


nN. 


; extent may be necessary to prevent its repetition; but it was not a 
crime which proves the perpetrators utterly base, and which entitles us 
‘to despise them, or look down on them, or offer them forgiveness, as 
we offer it to a thief or defaulter. 

What the rebellion really vas, was the effort of a lower civilization, 
or, if you will, of a barbarous society, to preserve itself and retain its 
peculiarities against the pressure of a more advanced and mere civil 
‘ized society,and it was the heads of the people rather than their hearts 
‘which were at fault in carrying it on. 


The success of Prince Charles's 
| Highlanders or of the Vendeans might have given a new turn to 
English and French history, and postponed indetinitely the triumph of 
liberal principles in Europe, It was a duty to defeat them, to kill as 
many of them as might be necessary to put them down, and to execute 
|as many of their leaders and confiscate as much property as might be 


| necessary to prevent their rising again; but it was not necessary to in 
| sist on their confessing that they were thieves and murderers, and that 
hanging was too good for them. 


We are opposed in toto to all movements for forcing the South either 
into confessing its sins or seeking spiritual communion with us. Some 
of the means which are proposed for this purpose are about as sensible 
as the plan of making children pray or love their parents by whipping 

them. Loyal men do not at present possess the necessary qualifications 
for evangelizing the South or softening its heart, and are sure not to 
succeed in doing so. The very best way to win over the rebels into 
‘loving us is to let them alone. 


Fe one 
each 


It was not, as we have o said in 
these columns, the fact of slavery which made the breach between 
North and South; it was the feelings and opinions which slavery bred. 
We do not extirpate these feelings and opinions, nor effect any change 
whatever in the character of the whites, by liberating the blacks. We 
simply prepare the way for a change. This change will come in time, 


by the spread of education, the growth of commerce, the in 
fusion of Northern and foreign elements into the population, 


and the softening of manners which is sure to take place when 
that greatest of all promoters of ferocity, the presence of a class 


{with no legal rights, has disappeared. Whenever people at the 


| North, and, above all, Northern conservatives, can be got to believe 


thoroughly in their own principles of government, we shall have 
-made an immense step towards that union of hearts which we all seek 
and desire, and without which no political union can be perfect. But 
this will not be brought about by following Southerners about, telling 
them we will forgive them if they will confess that they are criminals, 
offering to pray with them, preach with them, and labor with them 
| over their own hideous sins. 


Nations have never yet been bound to 
gether or homogeneous societies built up by homilies from the con 
querors to the conquered, What soonest wipes out all traces of dis- 
cord is simple justice, the equality of all men before the law, and the 
absence of all distinctions. Having somebody always at hand to kick 
and cuff, and “ paddle” and rob, made the Southerner the turbulent, in 
tractable visionary, pistol in one hand, Aristotle in the other, which we 

| have for fifty years, to our sorrow, had to deal with. Let us now leave 
no human being within his reach whom he dares to trouble, either in 
mind, body, or estate. Let us make him respect his neighbor's rights, 

make him respect every man because he is a man, and for no other 
reason ; and if, in a very few years, we do not witness at the South the 
disappearance of all the peculiarities of Southern society, of everything 

which now renders union between Northern and Southern churches im 

possible, Southerners must differ in essence from the rest of mankind. 

Of course there is always room, and even need, for the largest practical 

charity. We can never give too much for the relief of Southern needs. 

No false construction can be put on the unostentatious, silent clothing 

of the naked, and feeding of the hungry, and housing of the widow and 

the orphan. But pray let these charitable deeds be accompanied with 
as little preaching and moral philosophy as possible. 


SS ee 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PORTLAND. 
Agarn one of the most beautiful of our cities has been subjected to 
a frightful calamity. For several years past the citizens of Portland 
_have been justly proud of its rapid advance in material prosperity, and 
| of the new and costly structures which have arisen upon either side of 
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its crowded thoroughfares, and of its increasing beauty and increasing 
wealth. By the accident of an accident, upon a day dedicated to na- 
tional festivities, the finest portions of this flourishing metropolis have 
been reduced to ashes, its industry and enterprise have been suddenly 
arrested, and rich and poor find themselves alike destitute of shelter, 
and almost of the common necessaries of life. It is creditable to the 
American people that such misfortunes invariably and instantly arouse 
a spirit of public philanthropy, and Portland, in the substantial sym- 
pathy of her sister cities, may find a mitigation of the adverse fate 
which has overtaken her. But her loss still remains a terrible one. 
Whatever heart and hope she may exhibit in struggling to retrieve it, 
many years must elapse before its effects will cease to be painfully felt. 
The waste of such a catastrophe is positive, final, and enduring. 

Great fires are like pestilence, pauperism, railway and steamboat 
accidents, and mobs—the opprobrium of our civilization; it being 
well enough known, through mournful experience, that the burning of 
one house may involve the conflagration of half a town; that wealth, 
comfort, food, raiment, and shelter may all be cut off in an hour by 
what the reporters call “ the devouring element.” We never remember, 
until it is too late, that the “ element” cannot possibly devour bricks, 
stone, and mortar. A fire-proof building being possible, it is hard to 
see why we do not make all our buildings fire-proof, especially as wood, 
the inflammable material which we mostly use, is daily growing dearer 
and dearer. Of course no building, of whatever construction, is fire- 
proof if filled with combustible merchandise and surrounded by light 
and unsubstantial fabrics. Under such circumstances the fire-proof 
building becomes an oven, in which the consuming contents calcine the 
walls which surround them. The reform in building, to be effective, 
must be general and thorough. We do not want one or two fire-proof 
buildings, but a system of such. Cities like Portland are usually built 
after a most miscellaneous fashion, with a proportion of cheap frame 
erections too large for the public safety. By the side of these may 
arise edifices of a more durable material, alternating with other wooden 
structures, so that when a fire breaks out it leaps from one point to 
another, and finally reduces to ruin the buildings which would have 
resisted any ordinary danger. The fire in Portland is a case in point. 
It began in a boat-builder’s shop, and was caused by the explosion of 
crackers among shavings on the outside. It soon communicated with 
the costly sugar-house of the Portland Company, and our readers know 
the rest. It is not agreeable to find fault with those who have so dearly 
paid the penalty of carelessness; but it is pertinent to ask why a boat- 
shop was allowed to stand in such a locality, and its tenant to heap his 
refuse shavings outside, of all daysin the year, upon the Fourth of July? 
If the municipal authorities are not competent to guard a city against 
such plain and simple nuisances, it seems to us that they are ordained 
to very little purpose. But the melancholy truth is, that fire is one of 
those calamities against which we always take a strangely inefficient 
precaution. When it actually breaks out, we are extremely active in 
its extinguishment, risking life and limb almost with nonchalance in 
our contention with it; but to prevent the emergeicy from arising at 
all, we trust principally to good fortune. While a street in Constan- 
tinople is in process of combustion, all the cross-legged Turks sit 
calmly about, smoking their pipes, and waiting for Allah to stay the 
progress of the flames. We indulge in the same philosophy, but it is 
before the event. We constitute Divine Providence our special watch- 
man. Because we were not burned out on Tuesday, we take it for 
granted that we shall not be burned out on Friday. Because we have 
been burned out once, we conclude that we shall not be so unfortunate 
again. When the second calamity comes, we lift our hands piously and 
call it a dispensation or a judgment. 

There may be human misfortunes, properly so named, which it is 
impossible to trace to human negligence or error, but they are much 
fewer in number than mankind is supposed to think them. There are 
times, for instance, when Mephistopheles seems especially busy upon 
the railways. Up and down all the lines he would appear to be at 
his frightful work of murder and mayhem. Alas! it is a veritable 
human being, and not the devil at all, who leaves open the yawning 
drawbridge, who fatally misplaces the switch, who runs the train out 
of time, or who leaves obstructions upon the track, Why should civ- 
jlization and mechanical perfection make us so improvident? Why 








should a clearer knowledge of our danger render us so reckless in meet- 
ing it? Is it familiarity with these mighty forces which engenders in 
us a contempt for their terrible power? The savage, who has only 
common and natural dangers to encounter, is more prudent than we 
are; and the brute, who is guided only by his instincts, shows a finer 
genius than man for self-preservation. If fire were a danger to which 
birds and beasts were naturally exposed, we should find them taking 
the most efficient precautions against it, and snugly lodging in incom- 
bustible nests and fire-proof dens. No elephart can be forced to cross 
an untrustworthy bridge. It is man alone, the lord of all, who submits 
himself to a daily and nightly risk of roasting, and runs a race with 
death, as he hurries over oscillating and insufficient piles. 

But as fires must come in spite of the utmost prudence, their speedy 
and efficient extinguishment is the next point to be considered. It re- 
quires about as much skill and judgment to subdue a great fire like 
that in Portland as to fight a battle. Usually,so far as our observation 
has extended, there is, in most of the smaller cities and villages, a pro- 
digious bawling, a great running to and fro, and a lamentable waste of 
energy and good intentions. There is not too much method even in 
the labors of such highly-trained fire departments as those of New York 
and Boston; almost always in the minor cities there is nothing but 
panic, confusion, and ill-directed toil. The remedy is self-evident. A 
cool-headed engineer, who knows his business thoroughly, and who 
can take in, as the phrase is, the situation at a glance, is indispensably 
necessary. There must be a sufficiency of steam fire-engines, with dex- 
terous engineers and horsemen, and there must be a plentiful provision 
of water. 

When all these precautions ot building and of discipline, with suit- 
able police regulations, have been taken and adopted, it will be time 
enough to trust in Providence, like the amiable but somewhat muddled 
disciples of the Koran. In whatever town such matters are left to 
chance or, at best, are but inefficiently cared for, with distress, bank- 
ruptcy, and all manner of suffering in its train, sooner or later a great 
fire will sweep through the streets, and work its woful will with but 
small let or hinderance. We will not believe that such catastrophes are 
necessary. On the other hand, we firmly believe that human ingenuity 
is equal to their prevention, and very much we should like to see it 
generally exerted in such behalf. 
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THE POETRY OF TAXES, 


ONcE upon a time the Sibylline leaves of the press bore upon their 
wings to the remotest corners of the land the tidings that a man had 
just died, in whose obituary it was written that “he loved to pay his 
taxes!” Nothing but the infallible authenticity of the newspaper press 
and the impeccable exactitude of obituary notices, which, like epitaphs, 
notoriously never overstep the strictest limits of fact, could have saved 
this statement from being reduced to the category of myths, or rele- 
gated to the limbo of the unveracities. One would like to know from 
which of the multitudinous nationalities which contribute to swell our 
colluvies gentium he could have derived his descent. English he could 
hardly have been; for John Bull, though he pays his taxes, we believe 
has never professed to love the process, even in the divinest days of the 
heaven-born Pitt. It is true that Lord Byron says, or sings, in speak- 
ing of the affection he bore to his native land, “I love the taxes !”— 
but it is with a difference, and by no means an immaterial one, “ when 
they ‘re not too many!” And his lineage could scarcely have been 
from the original Yankee stock, inasmuch as they went to war for 
seven years merely because they did not love to pay their taxes. But 
it is vain to speculate on a point where certainty is impossible, for the 
name of this financial phenomenon is lost for ever. Like the heroes 
who lived before Agamemnon, his name has perished from off the 
earth, “ caret guia sacro vate.” We think that he must have died in 
youth. He was too good to live long. 

The wisest financial philosophers have not aimed at bringing the 
dull mass of tax-payers to the sublimated perfection of this golden ex- 
ample, What they have attempted has been to extract the root of all 
evil from the pockets of the lieges without their knowing anything 
about it. Such a benefactor was the man who first invented indirect 
taxation, and so mixed up our taxes with our daily bread and daily 
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wear that we have to go through a process of ratiocination to ascertain come under the same rule. As the whole history of the race is but a 
that we are taxed at all. Now this is certainly a much more agreeable record of the efforts of mankind groping in the dark or the twilight 
method than the old plan of the tax-gatherer taking us by the throat after a better state of things, if haply they might find it, no one can 
and bidding us “stand and deliver !’—an old plan which, alas! we | affirm that some such plan as this of M. de Girardin, for spreading all 
have lived to see furbished up and made as good as new. If one must social losses over the whole community, and thus making the share of 
be relieved of his filthy lucre, it is less annoying to have it silently each member almost infinitesimally small, may not be reduced to 
spirited away by the prestidigitory spell of the pickpocket than by the actual practice. It were no more strange than many changes in muni- 
more candid aggression of the garroter or the highwayman. So he was cipal and social customs which have come to pass within the last half 
a clever man who first thought of substituting the manipulations of the | century, and which would have seemed absurdly impossible to one who 
grocer and the tailor for the grim visitations of the tax-collector in died without the sight, had they been prophesied unto him. 

propria persond. It was like gilding the pill, or mixing it with the Supposing this to have come to pass, it is evident how much it 
viscous sweetness of the roasted apple, or the gelatinous emulsion of) would lighten the moral burden of taxation. In fact, it would trans- 
the currant, with which it was thought that the wholesome bitter | form what is now a burden, like that which Christian bore on his 
might be disguised to our childish palates. But we may all of us re-| shoulders when escaping from the City of Destruction, into the staff 
member how at last we detected the pious fraud, and refused to be which sustained his steps after leaving the Interpreter’s house. There 
longer deceived for our own good, So it is that the march of mind | would be no more perjured returns of incomes, no more fraudulent 
has made the man as knowing as his father the child—according to the ‘transfers of stocks, no more lying conveyances of lands. Every one 
genesis of Wordsworth—and he has found out that it is only a substi- | would ne more than ready to make returns of his whole estate, inas 
tution of the line of beauty for the line of directness, by which the much as the amount of his assurance would be notably proportioned 
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grocer and the dry-goods dealer are put in the stead of the old tax- 
gatherer. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that the ingenuity of man in the 
direction of making taxation easier to the patient than it now is has 
been exhausted. Why, it is not yet twenty years since Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson bestowed on mankind his illustrious gift of ether, by which 
we can have all our teeth drawn, or be divested of our arms and legs, 
in a sleep of sweet unconsciousness or in a blissful dream of delight; 
so it is not too much to hope that some other benefactor of the race 
may be raised up to make the excision of so vital a part of ourselves as 
our money a painless if not a pleasurable operation. Perhaps, when 
the world is somewhat older and a good deal wiser, it will adopt the 
plan urged a few years ago by Emile de Girardin, before he had been 
reformed out of La Presse. We are not sure that the original idea was 
not Fourier’s, but M. de Girardin did not propose reconstructing the 
whole of society from the foundations before giving it the benefit of his 
new invention. His scheme was to transform governments into great 
mutual insurance companies, and taxes into premiums against all in- 
surable losses. In consideration of his taxes every tax-payer would be 
entitled to be made good for all losses from which government ought 
to have saved him, It is the business of government to protect the 
lieges against fire, against violence, against theft and robbery. If it 
fail in the ounce of prevention, it is but fair that it should provide the 
pound of cure, and make good the losses and compensate the sufferings 
it should have hindered, so far as money can do it. 

Governments are founded for the protection of those forming or 
permitting them, and they attempt doing it in a clumsy and ineffectual 
sort of way. Government professes to defend us against all assaults of 
our enemies, but its defense is but too often er post facto, For ex- 
ample, a ruffian attacks me, garrotes me, robs me, and leaves me half 
dead by the way-side. If I can tell government who the villain is, 
government will arrest him and lock him up for trial, and, what is 
more, will lock me up into the bargain, in case I cannot find bail for 
my appearance against him at his trial. Having deprived me of my 
liberty in this last case, and necessarily damaged my affairs, at last, if 
not rescued by a Tombs lawyer, my man is sent to Sing Sing and set to 
work. But he is not set to work for my benefit. By no means. 
Whatever he earns goes into the pocket of government, and no part of 
it is diverted to repay my losses or make amends for my hurts. This 
may be satisfactory to justice, but it is not satisfactory tome. Now, 
M. de Girardin’s philosophy would teach that if government takes a 
man’s money, engaging to protect him in person and property, and if 
it fail, from negligence or incompetency, to do the work it undertook, 
it should at least make good the losses and compensate for the suffer- 
ings he has endured through its default or incapacity. This principle 
of compensation is already adopted in almost all civilized communi- 
ties in case of losses by mobs, that being a gross form of violence 
which it is taken for granted government might have prevented if it 
had been prompt in doing its duty. Perhaps there is no reason in the 
nature of things why other losses from violence and fraud, which gov- 
ernments were instituted to protect their citizens against, should not 


_to his premium. The danger might be that dishonest people would 
return more than they were worth, for the sake of the benetits of over 

insurance. But this risk might be safely incurred in view of the com 

pensating advantages of the scheme. Nobody grudges the payment of 
his premiums to a fire or life insurance company, because he has his 
return in the feeling of security, even if he should not have the good 
luck to die or be burned out, so as to perceive the full benetits of the 
operation. Then again, M. de Girardin, if he be permitted to become 
the Lycurgus of the modern world, would guarantee nations from politi- 
cal revolutions—at least from all such as are provoked by the pressure 
of taxation. For the members of a mutual insurance company would 
be slow to pull down the office and lynch the directors of the institu- 
tion where their funds were invested. Should this golden age really 
dawn upon us, there would be no need of treatises like t at of Dr. 
Johnson to prove that * Taxation is no Tyranny,” for it would be a 
self-evident fact, level to the meanest capacities. We are aware that 
such a financial revolution might be injurious to the vested interests 
of our city fathers in the taxation which they may love to receive, but 
which few of us have the grace to love to pay. But no public benetits 
can come about without some private inconveniences. And as govern- 
ments, even after such a radical change, would still be human institu- 
tions, they may comfort themselves with the thought that there will 
always be pickings and stealings, more or less, to reward the intelligent 
activity of the assiduous official. 


“FOUND FROZEN.” 


SHE died, as many travellers have died, 
O’ertaken on an Alpine road, by night ; 
Numbed and bewildered by the falling snow, 
Striving, in spite of failing pulse, and limbs 
Which faltered and grew feebler at each step, 
To toil up the icy steep, and bear, 
Patient and faithful to tlie last, the load 
Which in the sunny morn seemed light! 
And yet, 
’T was in the place she called her home she died ; 
And they who loved her with the all of love 
Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 
And wept some tears, and wrote above her grave 
Some common record which they thought was true ; 
But I, who loved her first, and last, and best, 7 knew! . 
» 


CAPRI AND CAPRIOTES. 
II. 
STANDING on the height among the ruins of Tiberius’s palace, the 
patriarch had looked out over the waters, and predicted for the morrow the 
finest weather that had ever been known in that region; but in spite of this 


prophecy the day dawned stormily, and at breakfast time we looked out 
doubtfully on waves lashed by driving rain. The entrance to the Bine 





Grotto, to visit which we had come to Capri, is by a semi-cirtular opening, 
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some three feet in width and two feet in height, and just large enough ale 
admit a small boat. One lies flat in the bottom of this, waits for the im- 
pulse of a beneficent wave, and is carried through the mouth of the cavern, 
and rescued from it in like manner by some receding billow. When the 
wind is in the wrong quarter, it is impossible to enter the grot at all; and | 
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we waited till nine o'clock for the storm to abate before we ventured forth. | | 
In the meantime, one of the Danish who, after assisting his companion to | 
compel the boatmen to justice the night before, had stayed at Capri, and had 
risen early to see the grotto, returned from it, and we besieged him with a 


hundred questions concerning it. But he preserved the wise silence of the 
boy who goes in to see the six-legged calf, and comes out impervious to the 
curiosity of all the boys who are doubtful whether the monster is worth 
their money. Our Dane would merely say that it was now possible to visit 
the Blue Grotto ; that he was glad he had seen it. As 
to its blueness, messieurs—yes, it is blue. C'est a dire. 

The ladies had been amusing themselves with a perusal of the hotel 
register, and the notes of admiration or disgust with which the different 
As a rule, the English people found fault 
with the poor little hostelry and the French people praised it. Commander 
Joshing and Lieutenant Prattent, R.N., of the former nation, “ were cheated 
by the donkey women, and thought themselves extremely fortunate to have 
escaped with their lives from the effects of Capri vintage. The landlord 
was an old Cossack.” On the other hand, we read, “J. Cruttard, homme 
de lettres, a passé quinze jours ici, et n’a eu que des félicités du patron de cet 
hétel et de sa famille.” Cheerful man of letters! His good-natured record 
will keep green a name little known to literature. Who are G. Bradshaw, 
Duke of New York, and Signori Jones and Andrews, hereditary princes of 
the United States? Their patrician numes followed the titles of several 
English nobles in the But that which most interested the ladies 
in this record was the warning ofa terrified British matron against any visit 
to the Blue Grotto except in the very calmest weather. The British matron 
penned her caution after an all but fatal experience. The ladies read it 
aloud to us, and announced that for themselves they would be contented 
with pictures of the Blue Grotto and our account of its marvels. 

On the beach below the hotel lay the small boats of the guides to the 
Blue Grotto, and we descended to take one of them. The fixed rate is a 
franc for each person. The boatmen wanted five francs for each of us. We 
explained that although not indigenous to Capri, or even Italy, we were not 
of the succulent growth of travellers, and would not be eaten. We retired 
to our vantage ground on the heights. The guides called us to the beach 
again. ‘They would take us for three francs apiece, or say six francs for 
both of us. We withdrew furious to the heights again, where we found 
honest Antonino, who did us the pleasure to yell to his fellow-scoundrels on 
the beach, “ You had better take these signori for a just price. They are 
going to the syndic to complain of you.” At which there arose a lamentable 
outcry among the boatmen, and they called with one voice for us to come 
down and go fora franc apiece. This fable teaches that common carriers 
are rogues in Naples as well as in New York; but that whereas you are 
helpless in their hands at home, you may bully them into rectitude in Italy, 
where they are afraid of the law. 

We had scarcely left the landing of the hotel in the boat of the patri- 
arch—for I need hardly say he was first and most rapacious of the plun- 
dering crew—when we found ourselves in very turbulent waters, in the 
face of mighty bluffs, rising inaccessible from the sea. Here and there, 
where their swarthy fronts were softened with a little verdure, goat-paths 
wound up and down among the rocks, and midway between the hotel and 
the grotto, in a sort of sheltered rock, we saw the Roman masonry of certain 
antique baths—baths of Augustus, says Valery ; baths of Tiberius, say the 
Howbeit, this was 


that he had seen it ; 


sojourners at the inn had filled it. 


register. 


Capriotes, zealous for the honor of their infamous hero. 
all we saw on the way to the Blue Grotto. Every moment the waves rose 
higher, emulous of the bluffs, which would not have afforded a foothold or a 
crag to cling to had we been upset and washed against them—and we 
As we neared the grotto, the 
patriarch entertained us with stories of the perilous adventures of people 


began to talk of the immortality of the soul. 


who insisted upon entering it in stormy weather—especially of a French 
painter who had been imprisoned in it four days, and kept alive only on 
rum, which the patriarch supplied him, swimming into the grotto with a 
bottle-full at a time. ‘“ And behold us arrived, gentlemen!” said he, as he 
brought the boat skilfully around in front of the small semi-circular opening 
j2 the front of the lofty bluff. We lie fiat on the bottom of the boat and 
complete the immersion of that part of our clothing which the driving 
torrents of rain had spared. The wave of destiny rises with us upon its 
breast—sinks, and we are inside of the Blue Grotto. Not so much blue as 





grev, however, and the water ahomt the month of it green rather than azure. 
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They say that on a sunny nes both the water and the roof of the cavern are 
of the vividest cerulean tint—and I saw the grotto so represented in the 
windows of the paint-shops at Naples. But to my own experience it did not 
differ from other caves in color or form ; there was the customary clammi- 
ness in the air ; the sound of dropping water; the sense of dull and stupid 
'solitude—a little relieved in this case by the mighty music of the waves 
breaking against the rocks outside. The grot is not great in extent, and the 
roof in the rear shelves gradually down to the water. Valery says that 
some remains of a gallery have caused the supposition that the grotto was 


| once the scene of Tiberius’s pleasures; and the Prussian painter who dis 


covered the cave was led to seek it from something he had read of a stair- 
case by which Barbarossa used to descend into a subterranean retreat from 
the town of Anacapri on the mountain-top. The slight fragment of ruin 
which we saw in one corner of the cave might be taken in confirmation of 
both theories ; but the patriarch attributed the work to Barbarossa—being 
probably tired at Jast of hearing Tiberius so much talked about. 

We returned, soaked and disappointed, to the hotel, where we found 
Antonino very doubtful about the possibility of getting back that day to 
Sorrento, and disposed, when pooh-poohed out of the notion of bad weather, 
to revive the fiction of a prohibitory consul. He was staying in Capri at 
our expense, and the honest fellow would willingly have spent a fortnight 
there. 

We summoned the landlord to settlement, who restrained all his 
household, assembled to present the account, from asking buonamano by 
a strong sense of previous contract. It was a deadly struggle with them, 
but they conquered themselves, and blessed us as we departed. The pretty 
muletress took leave of us on the beach, and we set sail for Sorrento, the 
ladies crouching in the bottom of the boat, taking their sea-sickness in 
silence. As we drew near the beautiful town, we saw how it lay on a 
plateau, at the foot of the mountains, but high above the sea. Antonino 
pointed out to us the house of Tasso, in which the novelist Cooper also had re 
sided when in Sorrento—a white house not handsomer nor uglier than the 
rest, with a terrace looking out over the water. The bluffs are pierced by 
numerous arched caverns, as I said, giving shelter to the fishermen’s boats, 
and here and there a devious stairway mounts to their crests. Up one of 
these we walked, noting how in the house above us the people, with that 
puerility usually mixed with the Italian love of beauty, had placed painted 
busts of terra-cotta in the windows to simulate persons looking out. There 
was nothing to blame in the breakfast we found ready at the Hotel Rispoli, 
and as for the grove of slender, graceful orange-trees in the midst of which 
it stood, and which had lavished the fruit in every direction on the ground, 
why I would willingly give for it all the currant bushes, with their prom- 
ises of jelly and jam, on which I gaze at this moment. 

Antonino attended us to our carriage when we went away. He had 
kept us all night at Capri, it is true,and he had brought us in at the end for 
a prodigious buonamano ; yet I cannot escape the conviction that he parted 
from us with an unfulfilled purpose of greater plunder, and I have a com- 
passion, which I here declare, for the strangers who fell next into his hands. 
He was good enough at the last moment to say that his name, Silver-Eye, 
was a nickname given him according to a custom of the Sorrentinos ; and he 
made us a farewell bow that could not be bought in America for money. 

At the station of Castellamare sat a curious cripple on the stones—a man 
with little, short, withered Jegs, and a pleasant face. He showed us the 
ticket-office, and wanted nothing for the politeness. After we had been in 
the waiting-room a brief time, he came swinging himself in upon his hands, 
followed by another person, who, when the cripple planted himself finally 
and squarely on the ground, whipped out a tape from his pocket and took 
his measure for a suit of clothes, the cripple twirling and twisting himself 
about in every way for the tailor’s convenience. Nobody was surprised or 
amused at the sight, and when his measure was thus publicly taken, the 
cripple gravely swung himself out as he had swung himself in. 


_ 
_e 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


THAT was a nefarious sentiment which Mr. Bergh uttered the other day. 
It mattered little, he said in effect, now that summer has leaped on us like 
a tiger,as Alexander Smith puts it, if the alliance of policemen and dog 
hunters did slaughter dogs by the wholesale. They were sure, he thought, 
of being done to death, anyhow; to leave the warm precincts of the dread 
ful heated term by a speedy method was a happy release. That he should 
say so, considering his public character, must have been a great encourage- 
ment to that baser sort of people who are the natural enemies of all depend- 
ent animals and of the society tor preventing cruelty to them. No doubt 
he meant it as 2 smal! witticism—he was speaking as a man and not n& an 
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honorable secretary ; but how pathetically and how cogently, if the age of 
fable, like the age of chivalry, were not all over, should we hear the wretched 
race of dogs reproachfully quoting in reply the remark of the frogs to the 
youngsters about the diverse aspects of an ancient bit of pleasantry not 
much dissimilar. 

For him to make such a jest was a sad coming down from the high 
humanitarian pedestal he had ascended. It was another discouraging ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes incident to the state of man, to see a gentleman 
one day recognized as a public teacher, the next even as one of the danger- 
ous classes which drive calf-carts through crowded thoroughfares; to-day 


the active, aggressive leaven in a vast lump of cruelty and cold-blooded indif.- | 


ference, a conscious light throwing his beams far into a black and naughty 
world, and then to-morrow quenched, snuffed out with a joke, abdicating his 
lofty moral position—in one word, descending from the level of a secretary 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to that of the bad 
boys in “ sop’s Fables.” 

With what face, but a sheepish one, can he now proceed against that 
woman who lives—we presume she still lives, for public virtue is decayed— 
somewhere in the eastern part of New York city, and who has just disgraced 
her city, her sex, and the universal race of man’? A few days since the in- 
fant offspring of this creature fell headlong into the river from a pier. She 
could not, and the bystanders, if there were any, would not or could not, do 
anything to rescue the child, which struggled pitifully, and sank. Just 
then, a Newfoundland dog, which happened to ‘+ near at hand, plunged in 
and, after the little creature had disappeared beneath the surface, caught it 
by the hair, and then by the clothing, and at last succeeded in bringing it 
safe to its mother. That female discovered on the head of the infant two or 
three slight scratches. She at once set off to the nearest police station, and 
begged for an order authorizing her to have her benefactor killed. The po- 
liceman, or sergeant, or captain, or whoever was in authority, after some 
demurring, acceded to her request, and the dog was put to death that same 
day. 

Mr. Bergh will probably reply that let him do his best he can do 
nothing ; that the murder was not committed within the jurisdiction of 
Judge Richard Busteed ; that however it may be in Mobile or in the county 
of Buncombe, in New York ingratitude is not a crime known to the com- 
mon or statute law, and that to prosecute the monster would therefore be 
impossible, even if he had never uttered a jest in all his life. To this we 
answer, that had all Mr. Bergh’s prosecutions been as unsuccessful in the 
courts as that well-known turtle case, he could still have performed the chief 
work of the society ; he could still have been an irritant of the public con 
science, cv officio an incarnate protest against human inhumanity. 
he has bound his sweet influences, 


But now 


nate speech, and henceforth he himself is not much better than one of the 
ungodly. And on his personal as well as his oflicial character the etfeet ot 
this first slip may be lamentable. Memo repenté turpissimus, and of course 
we know he is not yet a swill-milk-cow herd, nor a Broadway omnibus 
driver. But it is a dangerous path on which he has entered. This particu. 
lar side of the case, however, is no concern of ours, and of the whole matter 


we have spoken more in sorrow than in anger. We leave Mr. Bergh to that | 


repentance which, we trust, has already come upon him ; which at any rate 
is sure to come upon him as soon as the mercury falls to a reasonable 
height in the thermometer and heat no longer seems all of life. 

Certain other considerations are suggested by this monstrous act of in- 
gratitude. Ingratitude, we have called it; but was it that? Rousseau has a 
theory that a person obliged is not bound to remember any benefits except 
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He made that sinister, or that unfortu- | 





ii acai as 
Geneva was so desirous of seeing excluded, and it is possible that to-day, on 
this side of the ocean, we might have been spared a deed which in one view 
of it only killed a dog to be sure, but in another certainly did something to 
demoralize the community. 

The woman may have been only a fool. It is probable that she held that 
absurd belief in reference to the hydrophobic poison, according to which, if 
a dog in perfect health bites a child today, and the wound heals, and the 
| child grows up to manhood, never experiencing any inconvenience from it after 
| it has first healed, and then, twenty years afterwards, the dog for any reasou 





| becomes rabid, at once, by some occult sympathy, the man also goes mad 
‘and dies, Women are non-voting ; but what right has a police captain to be 
so perfectly stupid as this? He should have taken the woman to the next 
physician, and if in half an hour her fears were not laughed out of her, she 
might well enough have been sent home still retaining them, Cases like 
this prove a truth which before stood out in only too harsh prominence, that 


| man’s dominion over his fellow-denizens of earth is too certain to make an 
absolute monarchy, whose tyranny is limited by selfinterest, but seldom by 
mercy or justice. That an animal can have rights, that man has duties 
towards animals, he habitually forgets, or rather it has hardly ever entered 
into his heart to conceive. 


So extreme a case as this is, in which so great 
and hard-hearted injustice was inflicted, might almost make one wish that 
the gift of immortality had been bestowed on the inoffensive sufferer, and to 
hope that the untutored Indian is not so altogether untutored, who 


‘thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 


) spond 
Correspondence. 
THE MAINE OONVENTION. 

To THE Epiron or THE NATION ; 

Sm: It was with painful regret that many Republicans in Maine read 
last Saturday THE NATION’s ex parte review of the recent canvass, which 
terminated in the sel: 
governor. The nomination is equivalent to an election. 


ction of General J. L.. Chamberlain as our candidate for 
Public opinion 
throughout the State was so evenly divided on the merits of the two can 
didates whose names came before the convention at Bangor, that until the 





vote was actually declared the result was uncertain. The canvass was in 
| evitably warm, and towards the close a little embittered, chietly, as 1 believe, 
| by such intolerance on the part of some of General Chamberlain's friends as 
appears in the article which you have admitted to your columns, The 


They 


| friends of the defeated candidate have frankly accepted the results. 


| have forborne to press upon the public attention, at this time, complaints 


which might justly have been made. The galleries of the hall in which the 
convention assembled were crowded, not to say packed, with sympathizing 
friends of the Chamberlain delegates. In every vied voce vote the voice of 
| the galleries was heard. We felt that we were overborne by irresponsible 
| numbers ; and by one of these eied voce votes a rule was adopted disfranchis- 
ing a considerable number of our authorized delegates. The convention and 
| the galleries voted that no delegate should be recognized unless a resident of 
| the county from which his credentials came—this, when half-a-dozen Massa 
| chusetts towns offered Charles Sumner a seat in a recent State convention, 
‘and Horace Greeley appe cred 


|from Oregon! Such a rule, adopted in defiance of precedent by such means, 


in the last national convention as a delegate 


such as the person conferring them forgets, Let benevolence be honored, and at the last moment, we might well have complained of. We were willing, 
he would say, but mere beneficence one is free to use and despise. If one’s | for the sake of harmony, to let it pass for the present. We are not willing, 
benefactor remembers his favors, it is almost a proof that he has bestowed | however, to submit to the intolerance which persists in stigmatizing the 438 
them not from any impulse of pure good-will, benevolence, but from a | delegates who, after all, voted for Mr. Spring as “ politicians,” and glorifying 
prompting of some form of self-interest. The man who feeds the fish, the | the 599 who voted for General Chamberlain as “ the people.” 

fish may properly love; nobody but a fool would expect them to love the The statement of your contributor, that General Chamberlain was popu 
angler who, when he offers them food, offers them also a hook by which he | larly designated as “ the soidiers’ choice,” and his competitor as “ the poli- 
intends to draw them to himself for his own purposes. On this theory the | ticians’ candidate,” may be true, within the limits of his observation ; so far 
dog, who can hardly be called a creature capable of pure benevolence, whose | as mine extends, it is not true. His further statement, that it was “ well 
best impulses, if analyzed, would probably be reducible to interested mo- | understood” that, should he not be nominated by the convention, General 
tives or dictates of blind, irresponsible instinct, could hardly be a fit object |; Chamberlain’s name “‘ would in all probability be submitted to the people 
of gratitude. On the other hand, Rousseau would have admitted euthusi-| by the executive committee of the ‘ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union,’ ” is entirely 
astically that gratitude is one of the very rarest of human qualities, that it |erroneous. That committee was in session on the day of the convention. 
is one of the most delightful and most honorable, that therefore it ought to! After the session, General J. P. Cilley was called upon to address the conven 
be encouraged, and if he had thought of it he would doubtless have advised | tion. I stood within ten feet of him while he was speaking, and could not 
moralists to abate something of the severity of this test and allow us to| have misunderstood him. “Give us a soldier, if you can,” he said, at the 
cultivate gratitude to our benefactors by instinct. That would shut out | close of his speech ; “but remember—and I speak as the president of the 


from our admiration the self-interest which the impassioned philosopher of | Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Union—whoever you select as the standard-bearer of 
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the great Union party, will be fully and heartily supported by the men whom 
I represent.” That was the honorable position of the soldiers of Maine, not 
“understood” but authentically expressed. There were many soldiers who 
supported General Chamberlain ; there were others among the most active 
friends of Mr. Spring; there were few, if any, who went into the convention 
with the dishonorable purpose of abiding by its decision if suited to their 
wishes, but not otherwise. Secession was not in their thoughts. 


The truth, which your contributor nowhere admits, I must insist upon : 
there were substantial grounds for the difference of opinion which existed. 
There were undoubtedly “ politicians” on both sides, who acted after their 
kind. But there was also a great body of honest men on each side, or the 
conflict could not have hung so long in even scale. Singular as it may 
seem, it was not generally known, up to the very day of the convention, 
thet General Chamberlain had ever voted with the party which was urged 
to raise him to the highest station in the State. His letter toGeneral Smith 
(a part of which you have published) was accepted as evidence of his present 
agreement to the general policy, if not to the particular measures, of the 
Republican party. His military services had endeared him to the people of 
the State. His personal integrity was above suspicion. But when men 
looked to his political career for some assurance for the future they found a 
blank. The personal integrity of President Lord, of Dartmouth College, the 
military reputation of General (now Governor) Cox, of Ohio, the temporary 
agreement of Andrew Johnson to the Republican policy, were so many 
warnings. The advocacy of the only newspapers in Maine which had de- 
fended President Johnson’s usurpations did not strengthen General Cham- 
berlain’s case. His friends have nobody but themselves to blame that his 
political record was left in utter obscurity until the very day when the con- 
vention assembled. On the other hand, a candidate was presented who had 
been long and conspicuously associated with the party, who was practically 
conversant with the affairs of the State, whose integrity was as unques- 
tioned as General Chamberlain’s. Mr. Spring had been named, both pub- 
licly and privately, before General Chamberlain. Was it so wonderful that 
his friends throughout the State should hesitate to adopt the new sugges- 
tion, coming in such questionable shape, and from such questionable 
sources? Is it seemly, is it right, to libel one half the Republican party of 
Maine, as your contributor has done, because their judgment differed from 
his ? 

The obliquity of vision which appears elsewhere in his article is not least 
noticeable in his comments upon the course of the Portland Press. The 
Press, as he says, had been strenuous and unremitting in its advocacy of the 
claims of Mr. Spring. He negleets to say that, when Gen. Chamberlain's 
present sympathy with the Republican party was called in question, the 
Press denounced the slander as promptly as it denounced the petty falsehoods 
circulated by “ politicians” working in their own way against Mr. Spring. 
On the day before the convention the Press urged upon the delegates already 
assembled in Bangor the considerations which have been presented in this 
letter. The Press did not “sneer at General Chamberlain's achievements in 
the field :” the article is on record, and will answer that aspersion for itself. 
It did insist, as was its right and its duty, upon the conspicuous political 
career of Mr. Spring, and upon the obscurity which then shrouded the politi- 
cal history of his competitor. ‘ Wedo not say,” this was its language, “ that 
General Chamberlain, if nominated by the Republican party, would disap- 
point the expectations of his friends and place our State in any doubtful 
position upon the great questions of the day. But we do say, we have no 
assurance from his political antecedents that he would not.” This your 
contributor calls “cruelly unjust and untrue.” More than half the Republi- 
cans of Maine then believed the statement to be both just and true and 
timely. It was only on the appearance of this article that General Chamber. 
lain’s friends realized the extremely doubtful position in which they had 
allowed their candidate to stand. His townsmen of Brunswick immediately 
issued a circular, affirming that for ten years General Chamberlain had in. 
variably acted and voted with the Republican party. That circular secured 
his nomination. That circular alone reconciled the friends of the defeated 
candidate to the decision of the convention. We accepted the result frankly 
and honestly. ‘‘ The representative man of the Union party of Maine,” said 
the Portland Press, ‘can only be a Radical. Such a representative we 
believe the Union delegates have given us in General Chamberlain, and so 
believing we waive our prior choice and heartily accept the Bangor nomina- 
tion.” 

I regret—and I believe the regret will be very general on both sides— 
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| to our imagination. 





that a controversy which had reached its natural limit-and was fast smould- 
ering into mere dead ashes, should have been rekindled by the publication of | 
such an article as that to which I have felt compelled to reply. It has been | 
necessary to show that we had some grievances of our own. If we could | 
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afford to overlook them for the sake of harmony, we had a right to expect at 
least as much consideration from the victorious section of the party. 

r “ Flagrantior «quo 

Non debet dolor esse viri. 

The stoicism which would have enabled the friends of the winning can- 
didate to bear the misconstruction to which their own neglect exposed him 
would not have been very great. If they will now cease their clamors and 
allow us to turn to more practical discussions, it will be better for them, and 
—what is of far more consequence—better for the great party which now 
represents American progress. H. W. RICHARDSON. 

PORTLAND, Me., July 2, 1866. 
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FLOWERS AT FUNERALS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Bishop Fitzpatrick, recently deceased at Boston, on his death-bed 
directed that no flowers should be displayed at his funeral, as he considered 
them appropriate to the sanctuary, to festive occasions, and out of place 
when associated with corruption. I am very glad that so high an author- 
ity as the bishop should thus publicly protest against a custom that always 
seemed to me singularly offensive to propriety and good taste. The custom 
has been growing in fashion for some time, until, at present, flowers are con- 
sidered as indispensable at a funeral as at a wedding, and are ordered of the 
undertaker at the same time with the coffin and other arrangements. Even 
when bestowed by sympathizing friends, who wish thus to express their in- 
terest in, or affection for, the departed, they are ill-timed and out of place ; 
but when ordered from a coffin warehouse, all their significance and beauty 
are changed to something repulsive. 

Many years ago I attended the funeral of a friend who died of apoplexy, 
in midsummer. Decomposition had commenced early, and the lower part 
of the face of the corpse was disfigured. To conceal this corruption, a quan- 
tity of flowers was stuffed into the coffin, the glazed lid of which, as it was 
shut down, pressed them against the face and only partially concealed the 
repulsive sight. Such a desecration of flowers made a lasting impression 
on us, and we were ied to consider this matter of flowers at funerals from an 
esthetic point of view, and every year since has confirmed our abhorrence 
of this custom. That powerful law of association which operates almost 
instinctively, and by which we link together things and thoughts, should 
caution us against perverting these rich sources of delight. Flowers are for 
festive and joyous occasions, for the bridal wreath, for the christening font, 
for the young, the innocent, the beautiful ; for the living, and not for the 
dead. Above all, they are welcome in the sick chamber, to the weary in- 
valid debarred from the sweet influences of green fields and woods and the 
manifold beauties of nature. 

To every sufferer confined to the room by illness, the gift of flowers is an 
inexpressible delight. The heart is made thankful for the kind sympathy 
that offered them, and the senses refreshed by their colors and perfume. 

It is important, then, that this pure source of comfort and delight to the 
invalid should be entirely free from any unpleasant associations with funeral 
ceremonies or death. The utmost that a strict sense of fitness would allow 
on such occasions is a wreath or cross of evergreen—the form as well as the 
material being symbolical and appropriate, and not interfering with our 
associations of cheerfulness and life ; but the present rage is for an extrava- 
gant quantity of costly and fragrant flowers, as if to smother the idea of 
corruption by our lavish display of beauty and perfume. But the majesty 
of Death will not be thus appeased. In his solemn march he disregards 
our floral offerings equally with our tears, entreaties, and most passionate 
implorations. He will suffer no blandishments to impede him, though they 
come in the guise of purity and innocence. The custom of preserving and 
framing funeral flowers, to be hung up as pictures, is another perversion of 
good taste too much indulged in at present. 

Mrs. Browning’s “ Dead Rose” may lie ‘seven years in a drawer,” and 
retain its significance, embalmed in her wondrous verse ; but these pressed 
and gummed effigies, associated with the shroud and coffin, are at best a 
ghastly sight. 

The beauty of flowers is the beauty of delicacy, of fragility, of transitori- 
ness. It is because “a breath doth mar them” that they become precious 
Let not their beautiful service be desecrated by asso- 
ciating it with corruption, and when they have subserved our purpose let 
them live only in our memory. K. 

[Bishop Fitzpatrick was doubtless a high authority on many ques- 
tions, but his dictum on flowers at funerals we hold not to be binding. 
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NATION OFFICE, Tuesday, } 
July 10, 1866. j 
| THE news from Europe is less favorable for our 
securities, but better for cotton and breadstuffs. 
Five-twenties are down to 64, and Erie to 38; 
‘cotton is up 3d. per Ib. 
among the new banks in London. 

Foreign trade continues quiet; last week the 
imports were $3,202,000, making $162,942,000 for 
the calendar year to date—say double the import 
of the corresponding period of 1865; the exports, 
including specie, about $3,380,000, making $154,- 
430,000 for the calendar year to date, say $64,- 
000,000 in excess of the export of the correspond- 

|ing period of last year. General dullness prevails 


in mercantile circles, and will last until the tariff 


question is settled. The crop prospects are good : 
from the West we learn that the corn and wheat 
‘crops will be a full average if no accident occurs ; 
| at the South the estimates are that the cotton crop 
will not be less than 2,500,000 bales. 

Gold has been active, though until to-day the 
fluctuations have not been as large as during the 
month of June. To-day it sold down to 148}. 
| The short interest is much reduced, and gold 
| has been lent “ flat” for several days in succes- 
|sion. There is reason to believe that the bull 
| party which undertook to lock up all the floating 
|gold has lost money by the operation. Above 
| 150, with exchange at 108 to 108} for bankers’ 
sterling, it is a dangerous enterprise to undertake 
| to corner the market. Last week we received as 
{much gold from California as we shipped to 
| Europe, and the Sub-Treasury disbursed for inter- 
‘est a million more than it received for duties. 
Money is easy at 6 per cent. for call loans. An 
effort was made in the latter part of last week 
/to create the impression that money was more 
jactive, but it did not succeed. The banks hold 
' over $80,000,000 of legal tenders, nearly twice as 
| much as used to be considered a safe reserve. 
| Under these circumstances, the financial commu- 
| nity are anxiously looking out for the expected 
| funding schemc, which is to deplete the banks of 
| their surplus of ygreenbacks and consolidate the 
| debt of the Government. 

The feature of the stock market last week was 
an advance, with a large business, in all classes of 
Government securities. The old five-twenties 
sold up to 106, the ten-forties to 98, the seven- 
thirties to 1033. The rise will greatly facilitate 
the funding scheme which the Secretary was a few 
weeks ago so anxious to inaugurate. Railroad 
stocks are generally higher but quite inactive, the 
exception being Erie, which has advanced fifteen 
per cent. in a fortnight, with a large business. No 
better reason can be given for the advance than a 
clique movement. It would seem, in effect, that a 
party of wealthy operators, calculating on the 
large short interest, and presuming on the sup- 
| posed position of Mr. Drew, have undertaken to 
corner the stock, and have succeeded in putting it 
up at a very rapid rate. The directors will meet 
|next week to determine the dividend question, 
and will probably pass the dividend on both the 
common and preferred shares. 

The following table will show the course of the 
stock, gold, exchange, and money markets since 
our last issue : 








June 28. July 2. July 10. Adv. Dec. 


U. S. Sixes of 1881........ 106% 10644 109 2% 
5-20 Bonds, old............ 10355 104% 10646 «23% 
' 5-20 Bonds of 1965... . 1038 = =10814 105 ly 
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June 8. July 2. Iniy 10. Adv. Dec. 


DO I 6 6ic sk. ccncsves %% WK Gwe 1 
| 7.30 Notes, second series.. 10334 108% 103% 
New York Central........ Wy WW Mw 1 
Erie Railway ............. (07; 63 Ts 1K 
Hudeee Biver......... + 112 112 114 2 
Reading Railroad......... 1093, 1044¢* 1064 
Michigan Southern ....... 783 TS 80 1x 
| Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 831, S8w 8tk 1 
Chicago and North-west... 30); 30 32 2 
Chicago and N.-W., Pref... 59 59% 62 2% 
Chicagoand Rock Island.. “44 4 96 2 
P., Ft.Wayne,and Chicago s', %536* 974 2 
Gane 6tetesk- cdeens 535, Ay WY 
Cumberiane.......0-200.0. & 45 46 1 
Ps <5 scccncencsces » = Wy ill 
| American Gold. .. ....... 151% 14 = 149 5 
Bankers’ Bills on London.. 108% 108% 108% 
Pe reer rere 5 5 6 1 


* Ex. dividend. 

| The passage of the new tariff bill through the 
| House of Representatives is viewed with concern 
by all classes, and with unmingled alarm by hon 
|est adherents to the Republican party. As it 
| stands, the tariff is needlessly oppressive ; the rev 
enue commission recommended a reduction in 
| the duties, and other economists, looking at the 
question from a revenue stand-point, have endorsed 
the recommendation. Instead of heeding these 
counsels, the Committee of Ways and Means made 
no reduction worth mentioning in the schedule of 
duties, but increased the duty on nearly all articles 
of foreign manufacture which come into competi- 
tion with native manufactures ; and the House of 
Representatives not only adopts this view, but 
actually goes so much further on the protectionist 
side that Mr. Morrill, the author of the new bill, 
has protested against any further increase of taxes 
for fear it should render the whole measure 
odious. 

Mr. Morrill’s fears are well grounded, but they 
come too late. The outrageous attempts of the 
manufacturers to levy toll upon the industry and 
agriculture of the country for their own private 
venefit have already aroused a spirit that will not 
be laid until the commercial legislation of the 
United States be radically reformed. It matters 
little now whether at this session of Congress the 
manufacturers rob us of $1 or $150. Perhaps it 
would be better for the country in the end that 
the protectionists should have their way through 
out, or, to use a familiar phrase, that they should 
have all the rope required to hang themselves. 
Nothing but severe suffering will rouse the people 
to the necessity of modernizing our tariff system ; 
the more exorbitant the present exactions of the 
manufacturing interest, the surer the reaction 
against all protective duties. 

It is needless to enumerate in this place the new 
duties which it is proposed to levy on foreign 
goods. Some of them, indeed, are so complicated 
and elaborate that no one but an old revenue officer 
or a manufacturer can estimate the exact amount 
of tax which they levy. Woollen cloths, for in- 
stance, pay a duty ad valorem,a duty per yard, 
and a duty by weight. It is calculated that these 
various duties will amount to 70 per cent. on some 
descriptions and 150 per cent.on others. The duty 
on iron will amount to $22 50 per ton in gold, 
very little less than Scotch railroad iron used to 
command, duty paid, before the war. Foreign 
coal is carefully excluded by a prohibitory tax. 
Many small articles, such as copper wire, spikes 
and nails, hoops for crinoline, common drugs, etc., 
etc., are taxed exorbitantly under the new Dill, 
the additional duty being in many of these cases 
the work of W. E. Dodge, a member from New 
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York city. The Congressional report of the de 
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bate on the tariff is ‘inate and runs as fol- 
lows: 

“The — section of the bill was taken up, in- 
creasing the duty on —— from 20 to 30 per cent. 

“Mr. 
50 per cent. ; agreed to. 

“The next paragraph being taken up, Mr. 
moved to reduce the duty from 25 to 15 cents; 
lost. Mr. 
25 to 35 cents ; agreed to. 











The Nation. 


moved that the duty be increased to_ 


moved to increase the duty from | 


“ The next paragraph being taken up, Mr. —— | 


moved to levy a duty of —— per square yard, in ad- | 
dition to the ad valorem duty proposed by the com- | 
mittee ; agreed to. 

“The next paragraph being taken up, } 
moved to reduce the duty on from $1 to 75 
cents per yard; lost. Mr. moved to add to 
the duty per yard proposed by the committee an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. ; agreed to.’ 


Every increase of taxes is cheerfully voted by 
Congress ; every reduction is voted down at once. 
The inference is irresistible, that a majority of the 
members of the present Congress are banded to- 
gether in a corrupt compact to increase the profits 
of the various manufacturing establishments of 
the country by class legislation, and that unless 
the Senate or the President interferes on behalf of 
consumers, the taxes during the coming year will 
be more oppressive than ever, and the Republican 
party will at the next elections be so thoroughly 
beaten that nothing will ever be heard of it again. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 











OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - 

Assets, ist Jan., 1866, 

Liabilities, - 
FIRE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,598,674 14 
153,746 24 


MARINE, 
nd 


INSURANCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United 
States. 


INLAND 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SURPLUS, JAN. 1, 1865, - - 275,250 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 


BANKING ROOM, 


Nassau STREET, NORTHEAST CORNER OF PINE STREET, 
Opposite United States Treasury. 
JOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


| 


/NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS oF LIFE INSUR 
ANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE. 


UNION MUTUAL 


‘LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. 


| ASSETS, Over - . : - $1,500,000 
RECcErIPTs for the year, over : 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTAL DIVIDENDs paid - - - 419,000 
ToTAL LossEs paid - - - - 944,042 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 
We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly 
attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 
payments are discontinued, after two premiums have 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or 
the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the 
number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- | 


pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of 


policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with | 


the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to 
keep their Policies in force. 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance 
Commissioners’ Reporta for 18H4 and 1865 as an evidence 


of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the ' 


Union Mutual. 


J.W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTs. 


Ge Active and efficient AGENTs wanted. 
above. 


Apply as 








| 


| Claims not due and unadjusted, 


by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 


At all times on hand at lowest prices. | 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD. 


Capital, 


$3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 


i 


Losses Paip IN 46 YEARS,..... . $17,485,8M 71 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary, 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


| Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losees promptly adjusted and paid by 


JAS. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


| 


on the North-western Railway. 


ov 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MuTUAL INSURANCE Co., } 
New York, January 27, 1866. ‘ 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following 


Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist_ 
December, 1865: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from Ist January, 

1865. to 8ist December, is65 $6,953, 146 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1865 : ‘ : ... 2,019,324 73 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $3,952,471 53 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1865, 

to 31st December, 1865 $6. 764,146 30 
Losses paid during the same period. $5,659,178 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses, $! 2,341 44 

The Company bas the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks $4,828,585 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 3,330,850 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 221,280 VO 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and 

Mortgages and other Loans, sundry 

notes, re-insurance, and other claims 

due the Company, estimated at 144,04 43 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable S.IsB SOL V6 
Cc ash in Bank, Cc ‘oin 80,462 00 

.S. Treasury Note C urrency 31U,851 Ts 


Total Amount of Assets $12,199,975 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Febru 
ary next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1864 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date interest 
on the amount so redeemable will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to 
the extent paid. 

A dividend of Thirty-Five per cent. is declared on the 


| net earned premiums of the Company, for the ye ar ending 


the 31st December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April next, 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
William E. Dodge, 
Charles Dennis, 
Cc. A. Hand, 
David Lane, 
Henry Coit, 
Ben} Babcock, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Robt B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Lowel! Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal Phelps, 
George $. Ste phenson, 
— “ph Gaillard, Jr., 

. P. Pillot. 


John D. Jones, 

Cornelius Grinnell, 

Geo. G. Hobson, 

W. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 

James Bryce, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 

Fletcher Westray, 

Daniel S. Miller, 

Charles H. Russell, 

Gordon W. Burnham, 

Henry K. Bogert, 

R. Warren Weston, 

James Low, 

Dennis Perkins, 

Caleb Barstow, 

William H. Webb. 

J. Henry Burgy, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAR, 


46 PInE Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP 


For Sale by Private Contract. 
SULCRAVE MANOR FARM, 


Comprising about 213 acres of land, and SULGRAVE 
MANOR, formerly the seat of the WasHINGTON FaMILy, 
The estate lies in the parish of Sulgrave and in the county 
of Northamptonshire, eight miles from Banbury, on the 
Great Western Railway, and eight miles from Brack! 
The Farm House, a part 
of the former mansion and as such the former residence 
of the Washington 
original size 


‘Ys 


Family, might well be restored to its 


and condition, and would then form » most 


desirable residence, to the honor of the family, the ad 
vantage and improvement of the village and neighbor- 
| hood, and the comfort of the owner. The land is good 
and in suitable enclosures, well timbered and well 
| watered. Itis now, except about seven acres of woods 
| and plantations of a residential character, in hand, let to 


re-pectable yearly tenants, and can be viewed with their 
permission. Terms, with further parti may 
learned on application to Mr. Witiiam Barossa, 
Willingdon, Hurstgreen, Sussex, England 


be 
Jr. 


ulares, 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of | 
HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES, 

Also, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
7 and 29 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


| 
} 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND oF Pratt, OaKiEy & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 
DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 
Ore Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tane much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


Bradbury’s Pianos “the Best.” 
Pronounced “ true Best” by the most renowned artists. 
* Superior in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- 
yance of finish.”” Wareroomsa 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 


WM. B. BRADBURY. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burgiar-proof, 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway 

721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Send for a descriptive Cirenlar. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 
699 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
623 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of ite application.—Zi« port 
af American Institute. 





Make Your Own Soap vith B. T. BAB-| 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cans. 70 Washington Street, New | 
York. Pure Concentrated Pota-h or Ready Soap Maker. | 
Warranted double the atrength of common Potash, and | 
euperior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. | 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, | 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in | 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. Ne 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y./ 


The Nation. 


Established 1821. 


GALE, JR., 
LATE 


WM. CALE & SON, 


At 590 Broapway (temporarily), MerRopoLitaN HoTsgL, 
Manufacturer of 


WM. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
And Dealer in 


Fine Plated Wares, 


Is now receiving a fine assortment of the 


Corham Manufacturing Company’s 
Plated Ware, 
A new and superior article, excelling in quality and fine- 
ness of finish any plated ware ever before offered either 
of home or foreign manufacture. 


W. G., Jr., will occupy the Store 572 and 574 Broadway, 
Metropolitan Hotel, about August 1. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DBSCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
9, | 1, and {3 Mercer Street, New York. 


2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels, 


halle, private residences, etc., etc. 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


SELF-aDJUST- 
Four 


Wonderful Reverstsie Freep Morion. 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 
distinct Stitches. 


Improvements in Piano-tortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
mente yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7ribune. 
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RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Inetruments, which have 
been wel] known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, conetantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terme and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulare eent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


Russeli Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, ang 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works. including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Washingt n Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratue contains, 
when baked, nothing but common galt, water, and flour. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wasb- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 

PYLe’s SALERATUS. Pyue’s O. K. Soap. 

Py_Le’s CREAM TARTAR. PyLe’s BLUEING PowDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 

weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 

hears the name of James PyLe, Mauufacturer, New York. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 to $500. 


These popular inetruments excel all others in Quick 
NEss OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME OF 
Tong, accomplished by PaTeNnT ImPROVEMENTS. ‘The 
crowning perfection is the 


VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 


a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the hnman voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical suthority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums. Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all — of the World. 

"hat the great seen of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
yreat majority of the manufacturere of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
a‘ter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or 

der that aLy their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in Eu opean concert-rooms. 
WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST, 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 








